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CHRISTMAS, OR THE GOOD FAIRY. 


—_—— 


BY MRS. WW. B. STOWE. 





“ Oh, dear! Christmas is coming in a fortnight, 
and | have got to think up presents for every- 
body!” said young Ellen Stuart, as~ she leaned 
languidly back in her chair. “Dear me! it’s so 
tedious! Everybody has got everything that can 
be thought of.” 

“Oh. no! said her confidential adviser, Miss 
Lester, in a soothing tone. “You have means of 
buying everything you can fancy, and, when 
every shop and store is glittering with all manner 
of splendors, you cannot surely be at a loss.” 

“ Well, now, just listen. ‘To begin with, there’s 
mamma! what can I get for her? I have thought 
of ever so many things. She has three card cases, 
four gold thimbles, two or three gold chains, two 
writing desks of different patterns ; and then, as 
to rings, brooches, boxes, and all other things, I 
should think she might be sick of the sight of 
them. 1am sure Iam,” said she, languidly gaz- 
ing on her white and jewelled fingers. 

"This view of the case seemed rather puzzling to 
the adviser, and there was silence for a few mo- 
ments, when Eleanor, yawning, resumed— 

“ And then there’s cousins Ellen and Mary— 
i suppose they will be coming down on me with a 
whole load of presents; and Mrs. B. will send me 
something—she did hast year; and then there’s 
cousins William and Tom—I must get them 
something, and [ would like to do it well enough, 
if | only knew what to get!” 

“ Well,” said Eleanor’s aunt, who had been 
sitting quietly rattling her knitting needles dur- 
ing this speech, “it’s a pity that you had not such 
a subject to practice on as I was when I wasa 
girl—presents did not fly about in those days as 
they do now. I remember when I was ten years 
old, my father gave sister Mary and me a most 
marvelously ugly sugar dog for a Christmas 
gift, and we were perfectly delighted with it—the 
very idea of a present was so new to us.” 

“ Dear aunt, how delighted I should be if I had 
any such fresh, unsophisticated body to get pres- 
ents for! but to get and get for people that have 
more than they know what to do with now—to 
add pictures, books, and gilding, when the centre- 
tables are loaded with them now—and rings and 
jewels, when they are a perfect drug! I wish 
myself that I were not sick and sated and tired 
with having everything in the world given me!” 

“ Well, Eleanor,” said her aunt, “if you really 
do want unsophisticated subjects to practice on, | 
can put you in the way of it. I can show you 
more than one family to whom you might seem to 
be a very good fairy, and where such gifts as you 
could give with all ease would seem like a magic 
dream.” 7 

“ Why, that would really be worth while, aunt.” 

“J,ook right across the way,” said her aunt: 
“ You see that building.” 

“That miserable combination of shanties? 
Yes!” 

“ Well, I have several acquaintances there who 
have never been tired of Christmas gifts, or gifts 
of any other kind. I assure you, you could make 
quite a sensation over there. 

“ Well, who is there? Let us know!” 

“Do you remember Owen, that used to make 
your shoes ?” 

“ Yes, | remember something about him.” 

“ Well, he has fallen into a consumption, and 
cannot work any more, and he and his wife and 
three little children live in one of the rooms over 
there.” 

“ Flow po they get along ?” 

“Fis wife takes in sewing sometimes, and some- 
times goes out washing. Poor Owen! I was over 
there yesterday; he looks thin and wistful, and 
his wife was saying that he was parched with con- 
stant fever, and had very little appetite. She had 
with great self-denial, and by restricting herself 
almost of necessary food, got him two or three 
oranges, and the poor fellow seemed so eager after 
them.” 

“ Poor fellow !” said Eleanor, involuntarily. 

“ Now, said her aunt, “suppose Owen’s wife 
should get up on Christmas morning and find at 
the door a couple of dozen of oranges and some of 
those nice white grapes, such as you had at your 
party last week, don’t you think it would make a 
sensation ?” 

“ Why, yes, [think very likely it might; but 
who else, aunt? You spoke of a great many.” 

“‘ Well, on the lower floor there is a neat little 
room, that is always kept perfectly trim and tidy ; 
it belongs to a young couple who have nothing 
beyond the husband’s day wages toliveon. They 
are, nevertheless, as cheerful and chipper as a 
couple of wrens, and she is up and down half a 
dozen times a day, to help poor Mrs. Owen. She 
has a baby of her own about five months old, and 
of course does all the cooking, washing, and iron- 
ing, for herself and husband; and yet, when Mrs. 
Owen goes out to wash, she takes her baby and 
keeps it whole days for her.” 

“Pm sure she deserves that the good fairies 
should smile on her,” said Eleanor; “one baby 
exhausts my stock of virtue very rapidly.” 

“Bat you ought to see her baby,” said aunt 
E., “so plump, so rosy, and good-natured, and al- 
ways clean as a lily. This baby is a sort of house- 
hold shrine; nothing is too sacred and too good 


for it; and I believe the little, thrifty woman feels 


only one temptation to be extravagant, and that 
is to get some ornaments to adorn this little di- 
vinity.” 

“ Why, did she ever tell you so ?” 

“No; but one day, when I was coming down 
stairs, the door of their room was partly open, and 


I saw a pedlar there with open box. John, the 
husband, was standing with a little purple cayon 


his hand, which he was regarding with mystified, 
admiring air, as ifhe didn’t quite comprehend it, 


and trim little Mary gazing at it with longing 


eyes.” 

“T think we might get it,” saia J ohn. 

“ Oh, no,” said she, regretfully ; “yet I wish 
we could, it’s so pretty !” 

“Say no more, aunt. I see the good fairy must 
pop a cap into the window on Christmas morn- 


ing. Indeed, it shall be done. How they will 
wonder where it came from, and talk about it for 


months to come !”” 


“Well, then,” continued her aunt, “in the 
next street to ours there is a miserable building, 
that looks as if it were just going to topple over; 
and away up in the third story, in a little room 
Just under the eaves, live two poor, lonely old 
women. ‘They are both nearly on to ninety. I 
Was in there day before yesterday, One of them 
‘8 constantly confined to her bed with rheuma- 

with failin 
sight and trembling hands, totters about, her day 


tiem; the other, weak and feeble, 





helper ; and they are entirely dependent on char- 
ity.” 

“Can’t they do anything ? 
said Eleanor. : 

“ You are young and strong, Eleanor, and have 
quick eyes and nimble fingers ; how long would it 
take you to knit a pair of stockings ?” 

“12” said Eleanor. “ What an idea! I never 
tried, but I think I could get a pair done in a 
week, perhaps !” 

“ And if somebody gave you twenty-five cents 
for them, and out of this you had to get food, and 
pay room rent, and buy coal for your fire, and oil 
for your lamp” 

“Stop, aunt, for pity’s sake !” 

“ Well, I will stop, but they can’t; they must 
pay so much every month for that miserable shell 
they live in, or be turned into the street. The 
meal and flour that some kind person sends goes 
off for them just as it does for others, and they 
must get more or starve, and coal is now scarce 
and high priced.” 

“Oh, aunt, Pm quite convinced, I’m sure; 
don’t run me down and annihilate me with all these 
terrible realities. What shall! do to play good 
fairy to these poor old women ?” 

“Tf you will give me full power, Eleanor, I wil! 
put up a basket to be sent to them, that will give 
them something to remember all winter” 

“Ob, certainly I will. Let me see if I can’t 
think of something myself.” 

“ Well, Eleanor, suppose, then, some fifry or 
sixty years hence, if you were old, and your fa- 
ther, and mother, and aunts, and uncles, now so 
thick around you, laid cold and silent in so many 
graves—you have somehow got away off to a 
strange city, where you were never known—you 
live in a miserable garret, where snow blows at 
night through thecracks, and the fireis very apt to 
go out in theold cracked stove; you sit crouching 
over the dying embers the evening before Christ- 
mas—nobody to speak to you, nobody to care for 
you, except another poor old soul who lies moan- 
ing in the bed—now, what would you like to have 
sent you ?” 

“Oh, aunt, what a dismal picture !” 

“And yet, Ella, all poor, forsaken old women 
are made of young girls, who expected it in their 
youth as little as you do, perhaps !” 

“Say no more, aunt. I'll buy—let me see—a 
comfortable warm shawl for each of these poor 
women ; and 1’]l send them—let me see—oh! some 
tea—nothing goes down with old women like tea; 
and I’ll make John wheel some coal over to them; 
and, aunt, it would not be a very bad thought to 
send them a new stove. I remember, the other day, 
when mamma was pricing stoves, | saw some such 
nice ones for two or three dollars.” 

“For a new hand, Ella, you work up the idea 
very well,” said her aunt. 

“But how much ought I to give, for any one 
case, to these women, say ?” 

“How much did you give last year for any 
single Christmas present ?” 

“ Why, six or seven dollars, for some ; those 
elegant souvenirs were seven dollars ; that ring I 
gave Mrs. B was ten.” 

“And do you suppose Mrs. B 
happier for it ?” 

“ No, really, I don’t think she cared much 
about it; but L had to give her something, because 
she had sent me something the year before, and | 
did not want to send a paltry present to any one 
in her circumstances.” 

“'Then, Ella, give ten to any poor, distressed, 
suffering creature who really needs it, and see in 
how many forms of good such a sum will appear. 
That one hard, cold, glittering diamond ring, that 
now cheers nobody, and means nothing, that you 
give because you must, and she takes because she 
must, might, if broken up into smaller sums, send 
reai warm and heart-felt gladness through many 
a cold and cheerless dwelling, through many an 
aching heart.” 

“ You are getting to be an orator, aunt; but 
don’t you approve of Christmas presents, among 
friends and equals?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said her aunt, fondly stroking 
her head. “I have had some Christmas presents 
that did me a world of good—a little book mark, 
for instance, that a certain niece of mine worked 
for me, with wonderful secrecy, three years ago, 
when she was not a young lady with a purse fall 
of money—that book mark was a true Christmas 
present; and my young couple across the way are 
plotting a profound surprise to each other on 
Christmas morning. John has contrived, by an 
hour of extra work every night, to lay by enough 
to get Mary anew calico dress; and she, poor 
soul, has bargained away the only thing in the 
jewelry line she ever possessed, to be laid out on 
a new hat for him.” 

“T know, too, a washerwoman who has a poor, 
lame boy—a patient, gentle little fellow—who has 
lain quietly for weeks and months in his little 
crib, and his mother is going to give him a splen- 
did Christmas present.” 

“What is it, pray?” 

“ A whole orange! Don’t laugh. She will pay 
ten whole cents for it; for it shall be none of your 
common oranges, but a picked one of the very 
best going! She has put by the money, a cent at a 
time, fora whole month ; and nobody knows which 
will be happiest in it, Willieor his mother. These 
are such Christmas presents as I like to think of— 
gifts coming from love, and tending to produce 
love; these are the appropriate gifts of the day. 

“But, don’t you think that it’s right for those 
who have money, to give expensive presents, sup- 
posing always, s you say, they are given from 
real affection ?” 

“Sometimes, undoubtedly. The Saviour did not 
condemn her who broke an alabaster-box of oint- 
ment—very precious—simply as a proof of love, 
even although the suggestion was made, ‘this 
might have been sold for three hundred pence, 
and given to the poor” I have thought he would 
regard with sympathy the fond efforts which 
human love sometimes makes to express itself by 
gifts, the rarest and most costly. How I rejoiced 
with all my heart, when Charles Elton gave his 
poor mother that splendid Chinese shawl and gold 
watch—because I knew they came from the very 
fullness of his heart to a mother that he could not 
dotoo much for—a mother that has done and suf- 
fered everything for him. In some such cases, 
when resources are ample, a costly gift seems to 
have a graceful appropriateness ; but I cannot ap- 
prove of it, if it exhausts all the means of doing 
for the poor; it is better, then, to give a simple of- 
fering, and to do something for those who really 
“need it.” 

Eleanor looked thoughtful ; her aunt laid down 
her knitting, andsaid,in a tone of gentle serious- 


Can’t they knit?” 











was any 


ness : 

“Whose birth does Christmas commemorate, 
Ella?” 

* Our Saviour’s, certainly, aunt.” 

“Yes” said her aunt. “And when and how 
was he born? ina stable! laid in a manger; thus 
born, that in all ages he might be known as the 
brother and friend of the poor. And surely it 
seems but appropriate to commemorate His birth- 
day by an especial remembrance of the lowly, 
the poor, the outcast, and distressed ; and if Christ 
should come back to our city on a Christmas day, 
where should we think it most appropriate to his 
character to find him? Would he be carrying 
splendid gifts to splendid dwellings, or would he 
be gliding about in the cheerless haunts of the 
desolate, the poor, the forsaken, and the sorrow- 
ful?” 

And here the conversation ended. 

* * ¥ * * * * * 

“What sort of Christmas presents is Ella 
buying ?” said cousin Tom, as the waiter handed 
in a portentous-looking package, which had been 
just rung in at the door. 

“ Let’s open it,” said saucy Will. “Upon my 
word, two great gray blanket shawls! These 
must be for you and me, Tom! And what’s this? 
A great bolt of cotton flannel and gray yarn 
stockings !” 

The door bell rang again, and the waiter 
brought in another bulky parcel, and deposited it 
on the marble-topped centre table. 

“ What's here?” said Will, cutting the cord. 
“Whew! a perfect nest of packages! oolong tea! 
oranges! grapes! white sugar! Bless me, Ella 
must be going to housekeeping !” 

“Or going crazy!” said Tom; “and on my 
word,” said he, looking out of the window, “there’s 
a drayman ringing at our door, with a stove, with 
a tea-kettle set in the top of it !” 

“ Ella’s cook stove, of course,” said Will; and 
just at this moment the young lady entered, with 





her purse hanging gracefully over her hand. 

“ Now, boys, you are too bad!” she exclaimed, 
as each of the mischievous youngsters were 
gravely marching up and down, attired in a gray 
shawl. 

“Didn't you get them for us? We thought 
you did,” said both. 

“Ella, I want some of that cotton flannel, to 
make mea pair of pantaloons,” said Tom. 

“T say, Ella,” said Will, “ when are you going 
to housekeeping? Your cooking stove is stand- 
ing down in the street; pon my word, John is 
loading some coal on the dray with it.” 

“ Ella, isn’t that going to be sent to my office ?” 
said Tom ; do you know 1 do 50 for a 





new stove with a tea-kettle in the top, to heat a 
fellow’s shaving water !” 

Just then, another ring at the door, and the 
grinning waiter handed in a small brown paper 
parcel for Miss Ella. ‘Tom made a dive at it, and 
staving off the brown paper, developed a jaunty 
little purple velvet cap, with silver tassels. 

“ My smoking cap! as I live,” said he; “only I 
shall have to wear it on my thumb, instead of my 
head—too small entirely,” said he, shaking his 
head gravely. 

“ Come, you saucy boys,” said aunt E-—, en- 
tering briskly, “ what are you teasing Ella for ?” 

“ Why, do see this lot of things, aunt? What 
in the world is Ella going to do with them ?” 

“Oh! I know!” 

“ You know; then I can guess, aunt, it is some 
of your charitable works. You are going to make 
a juvenile Lady Bountiful of El, eh ?” 

Ella, who had colored to the roots of her hair 
at the exposé of her very unfashionable Christ- 
mas preparations, now took heart, and bestowed a 
very gentle and ealutary little cuff on the saucy 
head that still wore the purple cap, and then 
hastened to gather up her various purchases. 

‘ Laugh away,” said she, gaily ; “and a good 
many others will laugh, too, over these things. I 
got them to make people laugh—people that are 
not in the habit of laughing!” 

“ Well, well, I see into it,” said Will; “and I tell 
you I think right well of the idea, too. There 
are worlds of money wasted at this time of the 
year, in getting things that nobody wants, and 
nobody cares for after they are got; and I am 
glad, for my part, that you are going to get up a 
variety in this line; in fact, I should like to give 
you one of these stray leaves to help on,” said he, 
dropping a $10 note into her paper. I like to en- 
courage girls to think of something besides breast- 
pins and sugar candy.” 

But our story spins on too long. If anybody 
wants to see the results of Ella’s first attempts at 
good fairyism, they can call at the doors of two or 
three old buildings on Christmas morning, and 
they shall hear all about it. 


OUR DOMESLIC POLICY. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. R. GIDDINGS, OF OTTO, 


ON THE 
Reference of the President’s Message, made, December 
9, 1850, in Committee of the Whole on the State of 
the Untou. 


Mr. Gippines said, that from the commence- 
ment of the Government, it had been the practice 
to discuss the political character of the President’s 
Message, on motion to refer it to the several ap- 
propriate committees. 

I am (said he) the more anxious to avail myself 
of the present occasion to speak of that portion 
which relates to our domestic policy, in conse- 
quence of the rumors which inform us that the 
present Fugitive Law is not to be repealed or dis- 
cussed at this session of Congress. That portion 
of the Message which relates to our domestic pol- 
icy will be read with great interest throughout 
the country ; and while I agree with a portion of 
the Message, there are embraced in it some mat- 
ters which I am unwilling should go to the coun- 
try tacitly endorsed by my silence. 

For the frankness and candor with which the 
President avows his positions upon the most in- 
teresting questions now agitating the public mind, 
I tender him my thanks. It was due to himself, 
to his political friends, and to the country, that 
his views on these questions should be distinctly 
avowed ; that the nation should understand dis- 
tinctly whether he is for or against this Fugitive 
Law, now so odious throughout the free States. 

Before I go farther, | wish to say, that [ heartily 
approve the doctrine which the President lays 
down respecting the exercise of his veto power. I 
regard it as the doctrine of the Constitution. It 
is true, however, that it overthrows and wholly 
discards the avowed policy of the party which 
elected him. That party avowed its doctrine to 
be, that the veto power should never be exercised, 
except when the bill presented for the President’s 
approval was clearly unconstitutional. 

This doctrine the President repudiates, and 
goes as far in the support of that prerogative as 
Jackson, or Tyler, or Polk. I approve this inde- 
pendence, this casting aside the trammels of party. 
I am now curious to see how many of those friends 
will turn round and go with the President in this 
change of doctrine. 

But, by looking at the latter part of the Mes- 
sage, it becomes evident that the President iu- 
tends the country shall understand that he will 
veto any bill for the repeal of this Fugitive Law. 
To do that, while holding to the doctrines on 
which he was elected, would have been palpably 
inconsistent. In order, therefore, to make a show 
of consistency, he must first repudiate this impor- 
tant doctrine of his party. As to the morality of 
this deception, I forbear to make any remarks. 

The boldness with which the President avows 
his friendship to the Fugitive Law, is not only 
commendable, but should entitle him to the thanks 
of the whole North, as well as of the whole South. 

When the vote was taken upon that bill, there 
was found north of Mason and Dixon’s line only 
three Whigs in this body who possessed the moral 
courage to meet the odium of voting for its pas- 
sage. From the day of that vote, until the read- 
ing of this Message, the Whig press of the North, 
with nearly unanimous voice, repeated and re- 
iterated this fact, in order to exonerate their party 
from the odium of that measure, and to place the 
responsibility of its enactments upon their politi- 
cal opponents. The Message meets and exposes 
this unmanly subterfuge, and boldly defies the 
odium attached to this measure. A short time 
will determine how many Northern Whigs will 
now face about at the bidding of the Executive, 
and share with him the unenviable fame of sus- 
taining and continuing an enactment which isa 
libel upon all that is called Law. These changes, 
sir, may prove inconvenient to the younger mem- 
bers of the party—to those who have had but lit- 
tle experience; but to those who have been ac- 
customed to follow the leaders of that party, these 
political summersets must have become familiar. 

Most of our Whig editors of the North have 
assured their readers that the feelings, and con- 
science, and judgment of the President were op- 
posed to this Fugitive Law. This Message will 
teach them that he thinks his own thoughts, and 
speaks his own wishes, and acts upon his own 
judgment ; and that it is for them to turn round 
and swallow their words, and go in for a continu- 
ance of this law, which they have so loudly de- 
nounced, or they will be read out of the party. 

Sir, had the President avowed his desire for the 
passage of this Law, prior to his election in 1848, 
how many votes, think you, he would have re- 
ceived in the free States? I think they would 
have been few. At that time, he was represented 
as a friend of Freedom, a supporter of Northern 
rights, and devoted to the Cause of Humanity. 
Upon these principles he was sustained in the 
North. But no sooner were the clods adjusted 
upon the grave of his predecessor, than we were 
informed that he had abandoned every doctrine 
in relation to Slavery which his party had main- 
tained pending his election. He adopted the en- 
tire programme of measures announced in the 
Senate by the present Secretary of State, on the 
7th of March last. His influence was exerted 
for the delivery of some fifty thousand square 
miles of free territory to Texasand to Slavery—to 
pay Texas ten million dollars, to hire her to ab- 
stain from driving our army from our western 
territory, and from dissolving the Union. He was 
in favor of the passage of laws to organize Gov- 
ernments in our Territories, without excluding 
> aig and he was in favor of this Fugitive 

aw, 

No man had ever come into the Presidential 
Chair, who so unceremoniously cast aside and re- 
pudiated the important pledges of his friends and 
his party. No public man of high standing, from 
the free States, has so suddenly and so boldly 
abjured the Cause of Freedom, and, before the 
world, pledged fealty to the Slave pgwer, saving 
and excepting his Secretary of State, whose coun- 
sels he appears to have adopted. 

But in this boldness, the manly frankness with 
which the President announces this change of 
position, and tacitly calls upon his former friends 
to follow him, may teach us the propriety of here- 
after understanding the principles of our Presi- 
dential candidates before we vote for them, rather 
than undergo the mortification of those party 
changes and countermarchings. The public will 
watch with much interest to see how many of his 
party friends will change their position, in order 
to stand with him in favor of this Fugitive Law, 
and of Slavery. 

The President informs us that the Constitution 
has made it his duty to “take care that the laws he 
faithfully executed” All are aware that such is 
made his duty. But how has he performed it? He 
has seen the mails violated in South Carolina and 
other States, robbed of newspapers which do not 
suit the taste of their people, an“ the laws of Con- 
gress held in contempt and trampled upon. This 
is done by his own officers, who hold their ap- 
pointments at his will; but, sir, has he ousted 











such men from office? We have yet to learn that 
he has even reproved them, much leas has he hint- 





ed at these things in this Message. He sees the 
free colored citizens of New Fugland, and indeed 
of nearly all the free States, seized, imprisoned, 
and sold into bondage, by Southern men. He is 
aware that hundieds and perhaps thousands of 
free-born Northern citizens now pine in South- 
ern chains; he witnesses this transcendent out- 
rage upon the Laws, upon the Constitution, and 
upon Humanity, in perfect silence; he does not 
even hint at their existence. He has seen the 
agents of Massachusetts driven by mob violence 
from South Carolina and Louisiana, when sent 
there to sustain the legal rights of the citizens of 
that State now held in slavery. He knew that 
no Northern State nor individual could rescue 
those citizens from the chains of servitude. Upon 
outrages, more aggravated than any that have 
ever occurred under this Government, he makes 
no comment. Sir, the House and the country 
must see that the only sympathy exhibited in the 
Message is for Slavery—he has none for Freedom. 
He recommends us not to repeal the Fugitive Law, 
but recommends no law to sustain the liberties of 
our own people, or to redeem those freemen who 
mourn in Southern bondage; still he assures us 
that, “in our domestic policy, the Constitution 
shall be his guide,” and that “he regards all its 
provisions as equally binding” ‘That this declara- 
tion is entirely erroneous is too obvious to require 
further exposure. 

Mr. Chairman, our opposition to the Fugitive 
Law is based upon the soundest principles of eth- 
ics and of law, as well as the dictates of the com- 
mon sense of mankind. While the Southern men 
are thus seizing Northern freemen, ensJaving and 
brutalizing them, they turn round and call on us to 
leave our employments, give chase, and arrest and 
return their fugitive slaves. While violating our 
National Compact in its most vital features, they 
ask us not merely to observe and keep our stipu- 
lations, but to go far beyond our covenants to up- 
hold their slavery. Now, sir, these Southern men 
have no claim whatever on us to observe the com- 
pact, while they disregard and tmmple upon it. 
Such are the dictates of Law, and of Justice, and 
of the Common Sense of Mankind A compliance 
with such demand would constitute us the mere 
subsidiaries, the appendages, of Seuthern slavery. 
This feeling has thus far been suppressed by our 
intelligent people, hoping that Congress would 
relieve them from the position inwhich they have 
long been placed. If this Fugitive Law be kept 
in force, and Congress shall exert its power and 
influence to degrade our people I, sir, will not 
predict the consequences. They may be read in 
our past history. One thing maybe regarded as 
admitted truth—while Ohio Freenen are held in 
Southern chains, the people of the northern por- 
tion of that State will not arrest, nor return, fugi- 
tive slaves. I speak for no other portion of the 
country. But the South and the North, the East 
and the West, may understand, taat, while the 
inhabitants of our State shall be held in slavery, 
(and there are many there.) few, wry few, slaves 
will return to bondage from that settion of coun- 
try where I reside. 

Sir, suppose a man born among us, educated in 
our schools, baptised in our churches, professing 
our religion, but who has been seized and held 
in Southern slavery, should make hw escape, and 
revisit the scenes of his birth and childhood ; but, 
while quietly and peaceably among 1s, the baying 
of human bloodhounds should be beard upon his 
track, and the whole army of slave-catchers, in- 
cluding certain high dignitaries wh» procured the 
passage of the Fugitive Law, should be seen com- 
ing in hot pursuit, with handcaffs, ind chains, and 
fetters, prepared and clanking in their hands— 
do you, sir, think they would take him, and fetter 
him, in the presence of our people, and drag him 
back to a land of sighs and tears? Sir, if the 
President, or members of this body, or that class 
of clergymen who are preaching that obedience to 
this law is a religious duty, believe this can be 
done, they had better study the character of our 
population more thoroughly. 

Under that law, such cases may frequently oc- 
cur; and whether there be a neighborhood north 
of Mason and Dixon’s line, where such a freeman 
can be taken back to a land of whips and chains, 
I leave for others to judge; I will not argue the 
point. 

But the President is not satiscod with quoting 
the words of the Constitution; he closes the par- 
agraph with the following sentence; 


“You, gentlemen, and the country, may be as- 
sured, that to the utmost of my ability, and to the extent 
of the power vested in me, I shall at all times, and in 
all places, take care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted.” 


This language is understood by the House and 
by the country. No one can mistake its import. 
It is the language of menace—of intimidation. He 
distinctly avows that, “to the extent of the power 
vested in him, he will see” this infamous law exe- 
cuted. The power of the army and the navy is 
vested in the President. This power he assures 
us will be used to shoot down Northern freemen, 
if necessary to enforce this law. This attempt at 
menace is unworthy of the President. It is un- 
becoming his station. I feel pained while con- 
templating the position in which the President 
has thus placed himself. No language could have 
been more destructive to his influence. This 
taunting menace should never have been address- 
ed to freemen—to men who understand the Con- 
stitution and know their rights. I have shown 
some reasons why our people of Northern Ohio 
Will not obey that law. The President may speak 
to them of the “power vested in him”—of the 
army and navy; and he may tell them that he 
will use the whole military power of the nation at 
all times and in all places to enforce this detestable 
law ; but, sir, they will hurl back defiance both 
at him and his army. He may send his troops— 
his Swiss guards of slavery; he may put all the 
machines of human butchery in operation; he 
may drench our free land with blood; he may 
entitle himself to the appellation of a second 
“ Haynau ;? but he will never compel them to ohey 
that law. They will govern themselves. They 
will obey every constitutional enactment; but 
they will discard and repudiate this Fugitive bill. 
1 speak what I feel before God and man. I speak 
what every enlightened statesman must feel and 
admit, when I say that no free, enlightened, and 
independent people ever was, or ever will be, gov- 
erned by the bayonet and the sword. No, sir. I 
will say to the President with all kindness, but 
with unhesitating confidence, our people will never 
be compelled hy the bayonet or the cannon, or in any 
other manner, to lend any aid or assistance in execut- 
ing that infamous law ; NOR WILL THEY OBEY IT. 
The President should have learned ere this that 
public sentiment, with an enlightened and pa- 
triotic people, is stronger than armies or navies; 
that he himself is but the creature of the people’s 
will—their servant—elected to execute their pur- 
poses. In the enactment of this law, their feel- 
ings were not consulted, their honor was disre- 
garded, and their wishes were treated with scorn. 
Sir, a large portion of the Northern people were 
not represented in this body at the passage of that 
law. Their servants fled from this Hall, and left 
the interests, the rights, and the honor of their 
constituents to be disposed of by slaveholders and 
their obsequious allies. Thislaw “ was conceived 
in sin,” and literally “ brought forth in iniquity.” 
It is due to our Southern friends that we should 
inform them distinctly that the law cannot and will 
not be enforced. Our people, sir, know what con- 
stitutes law. This enactment I call a law merely 
for convenience, because our language furnishes 
no proper term in which to characterize it. It 
has the form, but is entirely destitute of the 
spirit—the essence of law, It commands the per- 
petration of crimes, which no human enactment 
can justify. In passing it, Congress overstepped 
the limits of civil government, and attempted to 
usurp powers which belong only to God. In this 
attempt to involve our people in crimes forbidden 
by inspiration, by every impulse of humanity, 
and to command one portion of the people to 
wage a war upon another, Congress was guilty of 
tyranny unexampled. This enactment is beyond 
the power, outside of the duties, of human gov- 
ernment ; it imposes no obligation to commit the 
crimes it commands, it can justify no one for com- 
mitting them. For this reason, the people will 
not obey it. Nor is this doctrine new, either in 
theory or in practice. Im every State of the 
Union statutes have been enacted which never 
have been and never could be enforced. They 
are 80 opposed to the public sense of justice and 
propriety, that they remain a dead letter from 
the day of their enactment. Congress has enacted 
many such laws, which no President ever could or 
ever will enforce. This Fugitive Law must be re- 
pealed, or, if it remain unrepealed, it will remain 
a dead letter. Of the fifteen thousand fugitives 
in the free States, probably not ten have been re- 
turned to bondage, and I doubt whether ten more 
will ever be returned. 

Mr. Chairman, I now wish to call the attention 
of the House to the assertion of an important 
principle in which I most heartily concur. The 
President says: 

“Every citizen who truly loves the Constitu- 
tion, and desires the continuance of its existence 
and its blessings, will resolutely and firmly resist 
any interference in those domestic affairs, which 


the Constitution has clearly and unequivocally 
left to the exclusive authority of the States.” 

This, Mr. Chairman, is the doctrine of the Con- 
stitution, the doctrine of its framers. Jt is the 
doctrine of the Free-Soilers. If there be any one 
feature in the Constitution, which the whole his- 
tory of its adoption has made plain, it is that sla- 
very is a State institution, over which Congress has 
no control—with which this Federal Government 
has no legitimate powers to interfere. We, sir, of the 
North, will not be constrained, even by your Fu- 
gitive Law, to interfere with it. The slavery of 
Virginia belongs to her. If she possess the power 
and the disposition to uphold it, we cannot put it 
down or abolish it. If she sees fit to abolish it, 
we have no power to interfere to sustain it. 

I have often defined the views of anti-slavery 
men and of Free-Soilers on this subject—others 
have often done it; yet we are misapprehended 
and constantly misrepresented. That clause of 
the Message now under consideration was intend- 
ed to impute to us a purpose, a desire, to interfere 
with Southern slavery. That idea, false and 
unfounded, has been asserted and reiterated for 
years. The President should have been better 
informed. For the hundredth time I repeat that 
Congress nor this Federal Government have any 
more power to interfere with the slavery of the 
Southern States than they have with the serfdom 
of Russia. The slave States hold their “ peculiar 
institution ” as independently of this Government 
as Russia holds her serfs. Again, sir, this Gov- 
ernment possesses no more right to involve the 
people of the North in the support of Southern 
slavery, than it has to involve us in the support 
of Russian serfdom. Congress possesses no more 
power nor right to make us the catchers of South- 
ern slaves, than of Russian serfs. 

These were the views and feelings of those who 
framed the Constitution. They never dreamed 
of making us the catchpolls for Southern slave- 
hunters. 

Nothing could have been further from the 
thoughts of those who framed the Constitution. 
In that Convention, Mr. Gouverneur Morris said 
that “he never would concur in upholding domestic 
slavery.” So say 1, and so say our people of the 
North. We never will concur in upholding that 
institution. Mr. Morris added : “ It is a nefarious 
institution. It was the curse of Heaven upon the 
States in which it existed.” 

So we say. It is a curse upon those States, but 
the curse is heirs, not ours, and we will not share 
init. Your fugitive law shall not compel us to 
share in it. Our fathers would not consent to be 
involved in its crimes—we will not. 

Mr. Gerry of Massachusetts said: “ While we 
have nothing to do with slavery in the States, we 
should be careful to lend no sanction to it’ Sir, 
we will lend no sanction to it, nor shall your fu- 
gitive law compel us to sanction it. Mr. Dickin- 
son “thought it a proper subject for the General 
Government to interfere with, as it affected our na- 
tional happiness.” But Southern members resisted 
this proposition. ‘They would give to the Federal 
Government no powers to interfere with slavery, 
for any purpose. 

But I desire to come more directly to the clause 
relating to fugitive slaves. When the committee 
reported the draft of a Constitution, it contained 
the clause for the arrest and return of fugitives 
from justice, as it now stands. They were to be 
delivered up by the Executive of the State to 
which they should flee; and this was to be done, 
also, at the expense of such State. While this 
report was under consideration, Messrs. Butler 
and Pinckney of South Carolina moved to amend 
it so as to “require fugvives, slaves, and servants, to 
be delivered up like criminals.” 

Mr. Wilson of Pennsylvania said “This would 
oblige the Executive to do it at the public expense.” 


Mr. Sherman of Connecticut “saw no more 
propriety in the public seizing and surrendering 
a fugitive slave or servant than a horse”’ And on 
these suggestions Mr. Butler withdrew his prop- 
osition. These facts were recorded by Mr. Mad- 
ison; and no stronger evidence could have been 
left of the intention of the framers of* the Consti- 
tution to save the freemen of the North from all 
expense, and guilt, and disgrace, of arresting fu- 
gitive slaves. ‘The clause for the return of fagi- 
tive slaves, as it now stands, was subsequently 
adopted, with the concurrence of Mr. Wilson and 
of Mr. Sherman. It provides, that the State to 
which the slave flees shall not, by any law or 
regulation, release him from labor. “ Non-inter- 
ference,” between the master and slave, was their 
intention, their ulterior design. The last mem- 
ber of the sentence says of the slave, he “ shall be 
delivered up on claim of the person to whom such ser- 
vice or labor may be due.” This language has been 
understood by some as rendering action necessary 
on the part of the people of the State to which 
the slave may have fled. This construction is 
opposed to the whole spirit of the Constitution. 
Every reader will see at once that such obligation 
is not imposed upon the Governor, nor upon the 
people of the State, nor upon any individual. 
The Supreme Court has given a construction to 
this language which is in accordance with the in- 
tention and object of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion. Weare to deliver up the fugitive slave as 
we deliver up our friends to the civil officer. We 
are bound to permit the master to arrest and carry 
back the slave, in the same manner that we permit 
the civil officer to seize our friends, under process, 
and take them to prison. 

And such was the law of 1793. It followed the 
Constitution. It saved the master from inter- 
ruption while pursuing his slave. It provided 
fines and penalties against any person who, dis- 
obeying the constitutional compact, should secrete 
or defend or rescue the slave. There the law of 
1793 stopped. It went no farther. It gave the master 
no process under the seal of your courts, by which 
toarrest his slave. It commanded no officer of this 
Government to aid the master in making such ar- 
rest. No powers of this Government were prosti- 
tuted to such degrading purposes. ‘“ Non-inter- 
ference” between the master and slave was the rule 
by which that whole law was framed. And it is 
to the honor of the Supreme Court that, in their 
construction of the Constitution and of the law, 
they have carried out this view. They have 
adopted the very idea of Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Sherman. They declare the right of the master 
to recapture his slave to be the same as his right 
to take his property which strays into a free State. 
They construe our duties, to deliver up the fugi- 
tive slave, to be the same as to deliver up the stray 
horse. If the horse or the slave come among us, 
we permit the owner or master to take him. But 
in neither case can the owner or master call on 
us to catch the slave or the horse. 

Neither the law of 1793, nor the Constitution, 
contemplated the organization of Northern free- 
men into a constabulary force for catching ne- 
groes. Nor did it give the master a guard and 


assistance to carry back his slave at the expense |: 


of the nation. Such provisions could never have 
been approved by Washington, who signed the 
law of 1793, nor by his associates who had aided 
in framing the Constitution, and who also voted 
for that law. They understood their constitu- 
tional duties. 

All who read this message must see that the 
only interference with slavery which the President 
professes to deprecate, is that which tends to 
coosen the chains of bondage; he appears to have 
no objection to that interference which rivets 
them closer. Could he have believed that the 
intelligent freemen of the North would fail to de- 
tect the palpable contradiction between that por- 
tion of the Message which deprecates interference 
with slavery, and that which urges the continu- 
ance of this law, which was enacted for the very 
purpose of interfering in support of that institu- 
tion ? 

Could any interference have been more direct 
and palpable than that which makes it the duty 
of the deputy marshal or commissioner, under a 
heavy penalty, to exert his utmost powers to ar- 
rest the fugitive? Which gives him authority to 
call the whole power of the State to assist him ? 
Which “ commands all goed citizens to aid and assist 
in the prompt” arrest and return of the trembling 
slave? This interference the President approves. 
It rivets tighter the chains of bondage, while we 
are all aware that he disapproved our efforts to 
exclude slavery from the free territory of New 
Mexico. But this law goes farther; it not only 
attempts to strike down God’s law, which com- 
mands us “to feed the hungry,” but it attempts to 
convert every freeman of the North into a savage. 
If a fugitive from oppression reaches my door 
amid the ragings of the storm, half clad, and be- 
numbed with cold, fainting, and weary, sick and 
in distress, and asks to warm himself by my fire, 
this law interferes, and forbids me, under heavy 
pains and penalties, to comply with his request. 
If I obey the law, I must drive him from my door 
to perish with hunger and cold. If I receive him 
to my habitation, warm him by my fire—if I feed 
him, and give him drink, and restore him, so that 
he pursues his journey and escapes, Tam subjected, 
under, this law, to a fine of one thousand dollars 
and to six months’ imprisonment. This law the 
President approves, and advises us to continue in 
force. This practice he sustains, and asks us to 





uphold. I reply, in his own language: “ Lver 
citizen who truly loves the Constitution will resolutely 


and firmly resist” the interference which this law 
enjoms. 

Sir, our people will continue to feed the hun- 
gry, to clothe the naked, to visit the sick, and to 
relieve the oppressed ; and no interference of this 
fugitive law will prevent this compliance with the 
dictates of our religion, with that law which came 
from God himself, and which no enactment of 
slaveholders and dough faces can repeal or nullify. 
[ speak for no one but myself and constituents ; 
others will choose whether to obey God or the 
oppressors of mankind ; but as for us, we will obey 
that higher law of kindness, benevolence, and 
humanity, which was implanted in the breast of 
every human being, and written upon the hearts 
and consciences of mankind, by the finger of our 
Creator. 

Mr. Chairman, the doctrine of “Non-Inter- 
ference with Slavery,” laid down by the Presi- 
dent, is at war with every provision of this fugi- 
tive law. If we maintain that doctrine, this law 
must remain a dead letter upon our statute book. 
He who sustains this doctrine must disobey the 
law; forthe Constitution and this law are antago- 
nisms—at war with each other. If we adhere to 
one, we must discard the other. My constituents 
Will maintain the Constitution, while they will 
hold this law ix contempt. Sir, from the adoption 
of the Constitution until 1841, never was this doc- 
trine of “non-interference between master and 
slave” denied by the Executive. At that time, the 
present Secretary of State, in a correspondence 
with our Minister at London, substantially 
avowed it to be the duty of this Government to 
protect Southern slave-dealers while pursuing 
their vocation, This dootrine, coming from a 
Massachusetts man, inspired his successor (Mr. 
Upshur) to maintain the same principles, while 
advocating the annexation of Texas in 1843. Up 
to 1841, I repeat that “non-interference between 
master and slave” was the doctrine of the North 
and of the South, of Whigs and of Democrats. 

It is true that our slaveholding Presidents at 
times lent their powers silently to uphold slavery ; 
but no officer of Government ever avowed it the 
duty of Congress, or the Executive, thus to in- 
terfere, until the present Secretary of State put 
forth that construction in 1841. I repeat that, 
from the day of adopting the Constitution until 
A. D. 1841, the doctrine of “non-interference 
with slavery in the States” was never denied, to 
my knowledge, by any public man of this nation ; 
and no member of this body ever attempted to 
overthrow it by argument, until the last session 
of Congress. ‘To the gentleman from Georgia, 
{Mr. Toomss,]| not now in his seat, belongs the 
honor of being the member of this House who 
boldly and publicly demanded that the powers 
and energies of this Government should he pros- 
tituted to the support of slavery. The President 
and his Cabinet may adopt this new theory—but 
the People of the North will repudiate it. 

The Message further says: “ The law is the only 
sure protection of the weak, and the only efficient re- 
straint upon the strong?’ This, sir, is said with di- 
rect reference to this fugitive slave law, to induce 
the People to execute it. It would seem that the 
President intended to see how far he could impose 
upon the intelligence of the public. Sir, what 
protection does this law lend to the poor, weak, 
oppressed, degraded slave, whose flesh has often 
quivered under the lash of his inhuman owner, 
whose youth has been spent in labor for another, 
whose intellect has been nearly blotted out? 
When he seeks an asylum in a land of freedom, 
this worse than barbarous law sends the officers 
of Government to chase him down—to carry him 
back to chains and suffering. The People are 
constrained to become his pursters. Famishing 
and fainting, he drags his weary limbs forward, 
while the whole power of the Government under 
the President’s command, the army and navy, and 
all the freemen of the land,-are on his track, to 
drag him back to bondage, under this law. And 
this law, the President tells us, is the only sure 
protection to that miserable slave. Does the Presi- 
dent intend to insult our intelligence? Or did 
he mean to insert in this grave document a satire 
upon this barbarous law ? 

Sir, there is not a man in this body, there is 
not an intelligent man in the free States, but 
knows, if he delivers a fugitive into the custody 
of his pursuers, that he will be carried back and 
sold to the far South; and, ordinarily, his life 
will be sacrificed in five years, if employed on the 
sugar plantations, and in seven years on the cot- 
ton plantations. The men of the North look up- 
on this as murder, and would as soon turn out 
and cut thethroat of the defenceless negro as to 
send him back to be scourged to death. As soon 
would they do this as comply with a law which 
violates every principle of humanity, and consigns 
the fugitive to a lingering death by a slow torture 
of five or seven years. The common law holds 
him who aids in a murder as guilty as he who 
strikes the knife to the heart of the victim. Un- 
der our law, a man is hanged if he fails to pre- 
vent a murder when it is plainly within his power 
todo so. Such a man is held guilty of the act, 
and he is hanged accordingly. 

And will any one suppose that he who assists 
in arresting and sending a fugitive slave to tor- 
ture and death, will be less guilty than he under 
whose lash the victim expires ? 

Sir, I have compared this capture of a fugitive 
toa common murder. In doing that I do injustice 
to the common murderer. To capture a slave and 
send him to the South to die under a torture of 
five years, is far more criminal than ordinary mur- 
der, inasmuch as it adds the guilt of torture to 
the crime of murder. 

Sir, we will not commit this crime. Let me say 
to the President, no power of Government can 
compel us to involve ourselves in such guilt. No! 
The freemen of Ohio will never turn out to chase 
the panting fugitive—they will never be meta- 
morphosed into bloodhounds, to track him to his 
hiding-place, and seize and drag him out, and de- 
liver him to his tormentors. They may be shot 
down; the cannon and bayonet and sword may 
do their work upon them; they may drown the 
fugitives in the blood of freemen; but never will 
freemen stoop to the degradation of catching 
slaves. 

Let no man tell me there is not a higher law 
than this fugitive bill. We feel there is a law of 
right, a law of justice, of freedom, implanted in 
the breast of every intelligent human being, that 
bids him look with scorn upon this miscalled law. 

Sir, 1 was about to make some comparisons, but 
perhaps they may be regarded as indelicate. I, 
however, shall not hesitate to speak truth. Dur- 
ing last summer, two distinguished gentlemen of 
the same name occupied much of the public atten- 
tion. One was said to have committed murder, 
and the other to have procured the passage of this 
law. One was hanged for his crime; the other, 
for his efforts, taken to the Executive Cabinet. 
One destroyed the life of an individual, the other 
contributed his influence for the passage of this 
law, which, if executed, must consign hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, to premature graves. I, sir, 
cannot speak for others; but for myself, 1 would 
rather meet my final Judge with the guilt of him 
who has gone to his last account resting upon my 
soul, than that of him who sits in yonder Cabinet. 
Sir, do you, or does any one, conceive that it is 
less criminal to take the life of one of those fugi- 
tives than it would be to slay any other individual ? 
Is not he who gives his voice and influence from 
yonder Cabinet, for the murder of those people, as 
guilty as he would be to lend his voice and influ- 
ence for the murder of others? Shall men in 
high stations, from ambitious, from corrupt mo- 
tives, lend themselves to the degradation, the de- 
struction, of hundreds, nay, thousands, of human 
beings, and yet be shielded from animadversion by 
their political position? Has it come to this, that 
place and power are to be regarded as exempting 
their occupants from moral guilt, from responsi- 
bility both here and hereafter? 


An idea appears to exist in some minds, that 
obedience to an act of Congress, however criminal 
that act may be, cannot involve the person who 
thus obeys the law in any moral guilt. In other 
words, they appear to think that if under this 
Fugitive Law they drive the famishing slave from 
their doors to perish with cold and hunger, or if 
they seize him, place the fetters upon his limbs, 
and drag him to bondage to be massacred under 
the lash, to be murdered by slow torture, they 
will, when called to their final account, plead this 
enactment in bar of OMNIPOTENT Justice. 

That kind of theology I leave to those teach- 
ers who preach sermons and write pamphlets and 
newspaper essays in defence of this law—to those 
divines who hold that we, the members of Con- 
gress, possess the power to step between God and 
our fellow-creatures, and authorize them to disre- 
gard His command and to commit crimes at which 
all the feelings of our nature revolt. Such teach- 
ings may have been received as orthodox in the 
ninth, but they will be rejected in the nineteenth 
century. 

Why, sir, no man, not even the slaveholders, 
will deny that the fugitive himself has the same 
natural and inalienable right to his liberty that 
either of us possess ; that it is his duty to main- 
tain and defend that right whenever it shall be 





in his power to do so ; that it is his duty to escape 
if he can; that if while making his way to a land 
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of freedom the master interpose, and he has no 
other possible way of escape than to slay his mas- 
ter, he is bound by every obligation to himself 
and his offspring to resort to that extremity. He 
has no right tamely to surrender up the liberty 
with which God has endowed him, and’ to- con- 
sign his of » ring in all coming time to degrading 
servitude. Our people so advise the fugitives ; 
and the fugitives are generally armed, and prepared 
to receive their pursuers; and | am informed that 
one of them, when hard pressed recently, shot one 
of those human bloodhounds dead, and wounded 
another, and then went on his way. Sir, we all 
feel that he did right—that we would have done the 
same thing had we heen in his situation. 

Some months since, there were said to be fifteen 
thousand fugitives frem labor within the free 
States, including men, women, and children; 
many of them were born and educated among us. 
These men with their wives and their little ones 
were in the enjoyment of domestic life. Most of 
them had acquired or were in the way of ob- 
taining sufficient real and personal property to 
insure them the necessaries, and even many of the 
luxuries, of life. They were educating their chil- 
dren, and becoming intelligent and useful members 
of community. Many of them belonge to our va- 
rious churches, and maintained an orderly and 
Christian deportment. ’ 

Against these inoffensive people, the President 
and Congress have waged a barbarous and unre- 
leating war. We have required our oflicers and 
the freemen of the North, when called on, to seize 
them; to drag them from their firesides, their 
homes, their friends, their schools and churches, 
their lands, and their flocks and herds ; to sepa- 
rate husbands and wives, parents and children, 
and consign them indiscriminately to all the hor- 
rors of slavery and of the slave trade. 1 hesitate 
not to say that for its barbarity that law is un- 
equalled in the history of civilized legislation. Is 
there a reflecting man who will pretend that this 
barbarous enactment imposes upon those people 
any moral duty to obey it? Will preachers of 
righteousness tell them to submit, to let the slave 
dealer rivet the chains upon the father, tear the 
mother from her children, and doom her to a life 
of wretchedness? Will such preachers advise 
the daughter peacefully to surrender herself into 
the hands of slave-hunters, and submit to alife of 
pollution and shame? And will such men be 
called promoters of holiness and purity? 1 trust 
there are few such teachers in this American 
land. Sir, all good men must detest this law. 
God has no attribute which will permit him to 
look upon it except with abhorrence. 

Yet the President assures us that it ought not 
to be repealed ; that it should be kept in force ; 
that these outrages should and ought to continue ; 
that he regards this law as a final settlement of 
the slave question ; and that it is wrong further 
to agitate the subject. Vain advice. Agitation 
will never cease until the law ceases. While 
such crimes are authorized by statute, the Amer- 
ican people will not keep silence. 

The President, referring to the bill s::cender- 
ing to Texas and to slavery fifty thousand 
square miles of free territory, and paying her ten 
millions of dollars, and that allowing slavery to 
be extended over New Mexico and Utah, and 
to this Fugitive Law, says: “I believed those 
measures to have been necessary, and required by 
the circumatances and condition of the country.” 

I rejoice, Mr. Chairman, that he has boldly 
avowed this fact. Nearly the whole North be- 
lieved that he was in heart and conscience oppos- 
ed to this bill. Almost every Whig press in the 
North said plainly that the President did not 
favor this bill, but that he was coerced—that he 
signed it by compulsion. That it was the Whig 
doctrine concerning the veto that compelled him 
to sign it. The President’s views are now before 
the country, and he avows his position manfully. 
He places himself upon this law ; and here I wish 
to say to the House, that from this time we all 
know where the President is. H» is in favor of con- 
tinuing this law ; he not only places himself there, 
but his Adminstration and his party must stand 
or fall by this law. I rejoice atit! They must 
sink or swim, live or die, stand or fall, with this 
enactment. We now know where to find the sup- 
norters of slavery and the advocates of freedom. 
Every man throughout the whole country, at the 
North and South, may now take his positisn, 
knowingly, with a full knowledge of the charac- 
ter of the party with whom he acts. Those that 
support this law must consent to obey it and to 
enforce it, to the letter. 

There is no lingering doubt, no difficulty, no 
obscurity, resting on the party who supports this 
Administration. All the Whigs throughout the 
country, (and [ speak it with some degree of feel- 
ing, for I once had the pleasure of acting with 
them, when they had principles ; then we avowed 
and acted upon the doctrines I have stated to- 
day) —all the Whigs throughout the country 
must now feel that their unity is gone. They see 
that the party has departed from its doctrines and 
principles, and has descended, step by step, from 
its former position, until the remnant has literal- 
ly become a slave-catching party. 

The President informs us that these measures 
“were adopted in a spirit of conciliation, and for 
the purpose of conciliation.” “I believe,” says 
he, “ that a great majority of our fellow-citizens 
sympathize in that spirit and that purpose, and 
in the main approve it.” Sir, where does the 
President find this evidence of approval in the 
popular mind? Does he draw his conclusions 
from the result of the elections in Delaware, New 
Jersey, or Ohio? 

That third State of the Union has separated 
itself forever from all men and all parties who 
would involve our people in the support of sla- 
very, or degrade them by sustaining your Fugi- 
tive Law. Does the President find consolation 
in the voice of the “ Peninsular State,” as lately 
expressed through the ballot box? Or can he take 
pleasure in referring to the election in Wiscon- 
sin, or when he examines the result of those 
measures in his own State? Or has the demon- 
strations in Massachusetts inspired him with 
confidence that the popular mind is in favor of 
this lew? 

Methinks that as he looks over the newly made 
graves of his political friends, and counts their 
number, and reflects upon that political cholera 
which has cut down so many of his supporters 
and advocates of this law, he might have doubted 
its popularity. Many gentlemen in this fall, 
who so boldly stood forth in the pride of their 
political manhood a few months since, and voted 
for these measures, are now doomed to a speedy 
departure, and the places that now know them, 
shall know them (politically) no more. To those 
gentlemen the language of the President can 
bring but poor consolation. 

The public meetings of the people of all parties 
throughout the free States, the spirited resolu- 
tions which they have sent forth, are but feeble 
manifestations of the popular mind. Throughout 
the North, where free schools have been encour- 
aged, and education has become general, where 
newspapers circulate and intelligence is dissemi- 
nated, there public sentiment is loud in condem- 
nation of this law. This feeling is increasing and 
extending, and rolling forward and gaining 
strenth and impetus, and will continue to do so 
until that law shall be repealed and numbered 
among the things that were. 

Sir, if the President will look at the statute 
lately enacted by the Whigs of Vermont, he will 
be able clearly to read the “handwriting upon the 
wall.” The people have weighed this law in the 
balance, and it is found wanting. 

Near the close of his Messge, the President 
says: 

fa cinnot doubt that the American people, 
bound together by kindred blood and common 
traditions, still cherish a paramount regard for 
the Union of their fathers; and that they are 
ready to rebuke any attempt to violate its integ- 
rity, to disturb the compromises on which it is 
based, or to resist the laws which have been enact- 
ed under its authority.” 

As to the “Union of our fathers, I venerate it, 
There is something pleasing and solemn in the 
recollection of that Union—in the history of its 
formation, and the difficulties and dangers which 
surrounded it. But it is now nearly half a centu- 
ry since that Union ceased to exist. ‘The pros- 
pect of commercial advantages induced us to aban- 
don it, and forma new one with Louisiana, Then, 
sir, we abandoned it, and took Florida to our em- 
brace. ‘Then, to extend and perpetuate slavery, 
we abandoned that Union, and brought in slave- 
holding Texas, assuming her war, and carrying 
devastation, rapine, and bloodshed, to the heart 
of Mexico, in order to extend slavery. And, to 
cap the climax, you have passed this fugitive law, 
and made the citizens of Obio and of all the free 
States the catchpolls to Texan slave-hunters. 

It is not to be disguised that the people of the 
free States fee) less attachment to Texas than 
they did to the old thirteen States. We are not 
pound to them by common traditions. The Mex- 
icans and Spaniards and other foreigners of that 
State shared not in the toils nor the dangers of 
our Revolution, nor in those of our second war of 
Independenee. The arrogant and supercilious 





manner in which Texas threatened to drive our 
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army from New Mexico, and to dissolve the 
ion, has not served to strengthen the cords of 
jon which should have bound us together. 
er the President nor any other person 
charge Whe North with disloyalty to the 
But that portion of the semtence just 
hich refers to the “attempts to disturb 
romises,” was intended to refer to those 
political friends with whom I act. _ 

Sir, those‘compromises left us entirely free from 
the support of slavery. By the passage of this 
fagitive law, those compromises have been dis- 
turbed, and the people of the North involved in 
the degradation and guilt of sustaining slavery ; 
and, sir, in the language of the President, “they 
are ready to rebuke” those who have thus dis- 
turbed the compromises—and they will rebuke 
them. Our people, too, will resist by every con- 
stitutional means the execution of that law. 

This practice of attempting to sanctify every 
enormity in legislation by referring to the “ Union 
of our fathers,” has become very common among 
a certain class of politicans; but I did not expect 
to meet with it in the Message of the President. 
It does not comport with the dignity of such a 
paper. It is almost as much out of place as it 
would be to appeal to the loyalty which our fa- 
thers anciently bore to the British crown. The 
Union of our fathers was adopted as the best 
means of preserving the liberties, and promo- 
ting the happiness of the people. It was abandon- 
ed for the same purpose. ‘ Even our Union with 
‘Texas was framed for that avowed object. A ma- 
jority of Congress thought and believed that it 
would increase the wealth and the happiness of 
the people. For the same purpose we waged a 
war with Mexico, and conquered another vast 
territory, and brought another Siate into the 
Union. The Union now existing will be retained 
so long as the great mass of the people shall re- 
gard it as conducive to their interests and happi- 
ness. Yet, whenever they shall be convinced that 
it subserves the cause of oppression, that it has 
become an instrument for degrading themselves, 
another revolution will take place, and they will 
lay it aside, as our fathers did their union with 
England. They feel as the patriots of that day 
felt, that “whenever any form of Government 
shall fail to sustain the self-evident truth that all 
men mere created equal, and are entitled to the enjoy- 
ment of life and liberty,” it is the right of the peo- 
ple to lay it aside, and to “adopt a new form of 
Government, basing its action upon such princi- 
ples as shall best. promote theirinterests and hap- 
piness.” ‘ 

Bat this cry of “danger to the Union” is be- 
coming understood by the people. “To save the 
Union,” we annexed Texas; “to save the Union,” 
we paid her ten millions of dollars; “to save the 
Union,” fifty thousand square miles of territory 
which had been consecrated to freedom by Mex- 
ico, and conquered by our arms, were delivered 
over to Texas and to slavery ; “ tosave the Union,” 
the people of the free States have been compelled 
to become slave-catchers; and we are now told 
that, “to save the Union,” this infamous law must 
be kept in force; “to save the Union,” we must 
drive the famishing, weary, fugitive from our 
doors, or seize him and send him back to his pris- 
on house of bondage. Sir, it has come to this: the 
ery of “danger to the Union” is now resorted to 
for the purpose of justifying every outrage upon 
the people of the North, which the Slave Power 
demands. Under this cry, meetings are called in 
your commercial cities, and resolutions adopted to 
“ suppress agitation among the people” And the 
Secretary of Stato, and distinguished Senators, 
write letters “to save the Union.” Dinnersare eaten, 
and wine drunk, and speeches made, “to save the 
Union?’ For the same purpose, the Secretary of 
State votes against the candidate of his own par- 
ty, and a distinguished Senator from a Western 
State threatens to leave the Whigs, with whom 
he has acted from early life. 

Sir, this clause of the Message has reference to 
that new party which is already in process of for- 
mation, and which is to be based upon the doc- 
trines of this Message—upon the policy of con- 
tinuing in force this Fugitive Law—the laws that 
sustain the elave trade upon our Southern coast, 
and in this District—and of opposing all efforts 
to exclude slavery from our Territories and from 
the District of Columbia. In short, sir, this new 
party is to oppose all attempts to separate the peo- 
ple of the free States and this Government from 
the support of that institution. 

I, sir, rejoice at the prospect of seeing every 
public man, and every elector of the nation, take 
his position either for Freedom or for Slavery. 
The President has come out boldly and manfully 
on the side of oppression, in favor of compelling 
the people of the North to become the catchers of 
Southern slaves. He calls on his friends to take 
position with him. They will do so. We shall 
soon have buttwo political parties. One will con- 
tend for the emancipation of the free States and 
this Government from the contro} of the Slave 
Power ; to restore vitality to the Constitution; to 
give that instrument effect ; to maintain the rights 
of all the States under it ; to secure all men under 
our exclusive jurisdiction in the enjoyment of life, 
liberty, and happiness. With Mr. Morris, and 
those who assisted in framing the Constitution, 
that party “ never will concur in upholding domestic 
slavery.” With Mr. Gerry, “while they have 
nothing to do with it in the States, they will lend 
no sanction to v2” With Mr. Sherman, they “ can 
see no more propriety in seizing and surrendering a 

Sugitive slave than a horse.” 

With these framers of the Constitution the 
party of Freedom will stand. These principles 
they will maintain and carry out; they will sepa- 
rate and purify themselves from the sin and the 
shame of Slavery ; they will redeem this Govern- 
ment from its support; they will leave it within 
the States where it exists. The judgment and 
conscience of the people are with us; they know 
our doctrines to be correct. The popular heart 
beats for freedom. Party prejudices are giving 
way. Truth is doing its legitimate work A great 
political revolution is going forward. No parti- 
san influence can stay its progress. The history 
of the last few months and years must bear to 
every reflecting mind a consciousness that the 
principles of justice, of righteousness, of humani- 
ty, must triumph. The moral sentiment of the 
nation demands the repeal of those acts of Con- 
gress which authorize and enjoin the commission 
of crimes. They will be repealed, and the Govern- 
ment will be redeemed from its present position ; 
and its laws and influence will be exerted for the 
benefit, for the elevation of man. 


WILLIAM L. CHAPLIN. 


J 

Tue Enp or tHe Cuariin Case.—Mr. Chaplin 
was, on Thursday, liberated from the jail of 
Montgomery county, $19,000 bail having been 
entered for his appearance at Howard District 
court. Bail to the amount of $6,000 had been 
given in this District. He passed through Balti- 
more on Thursday on his return home.— Republic. 


Unrrep Srates Senatror rrom Fiorina.—The 
House of Representatives agreed, a few days ago, 
to go into an election for United States Senator, 
vice Mr. Yuter, whose term expires on the 4th 
of March next; but the State Senate, on the 9th 
instant, refused to meet in joint Assembly for that 
purpose, by a vote of 14to 5. The Democrats 
have a majority in both Houses of one, making 
two on joint ballot; but it seems there is little 
unanimity among them. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The Legislature of South Carolina, after a 
great deal of difficulty, has at last adopted the 
recommendation of the Nashville Convention, in 
regard to a Southern Congress. Tt has passed a 
bill for the election of Delegates to a Southern 
Congress, to be held in Montgomery, Alabama, 
January 2, 1852. The National Intelligencer says. 


“According to our understanding of the act, 
however, the other States assenting to the Con- 
gress may appoint another time and place of meet- 
ing. The Governor of South Carolina is directed 
to communicate a copy of the act to the authorities 
of each of the other slaveholding States, and urge 
upon them, in such manner as he may deem best, 
to send duly commissioned Delegates to the said 
Congress. South Carolina is to have eighteen 
Delegates, four of whom are to be elected by the 
Legislature, and two by the votes of each Con- 
gressional district, on the second Monday in Oc- 
tober next. These Delegates are to be duly com- 
missioned by the Governor, and to meet in Con- 
gress such Delegates as may be appointed by other 
slaveholding States, and join them in devising 
such measures as in their opinion may be adequate 
to obtain the objects proposed by the Nashville 
Convention, ‘and in reporting such measures to 
the slaveholding States as, when agreed to and 
fally confirmed by them, or any of them, will ef- 
fectually provide for the same; that is to say, in 
the words of the Nashville Convention, ‘with the 
view and intention of arresting further aggres- 
sions, and, if possible, of restoring the constitu- 
tional rights of the South ; and, if not, to recom- 
mend some provision for their future safety and 
independence,’ ; 

“ The State Convention ig ordered to assemble 
at Columbia, for the purpose, in the first place, of 
taking into consideration the proceedings and rec- 
ommendations of the Congress of the slavehold- 
ing States, if the same shall meet and be held, and 
for the further purpose of taking into considera. 
tion the genera) welfare of the State of South Car. 
olina, in view of her relations to the Laws ang 
Government of the United States, and to take 
care that she ‘shall suffer no detriment’ The 
Delegates composing this Convention are to cor- 

respond in number with the whole of the Mem- 
bers of the State Legislature, and to be elected by 
the people on the second Monday in February 
next, No time is fixed for the meeting of this 
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Convention. It is made the duty of the Governor 
of the State to call it together whenever, at any 
period before the next session of the Legislature, 
‘the conjuncture of a Southern Congress, con- 
templated in the purpose of this act, shall have 
happened’ But, if the Convention be not so as- 
sembled by the Governor, then the next Legisla- 
ture is to fix the time of meeting.” 
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OUR EXCHANGES. 


— 


With this number we begin the task of cutting 
down our exchange list, an operation forced upon 
us by its excess. Of course, we shall not feel jus- 
tified in striking from our list any paper that has 
published our Prospectus, and called attention 
to it. 


—_—s 


MRS. SOUTHWORTI'S STORY. 


Much to our regret, Mrs. Southworth, after 
the issuc of our last number, was seized with a 
sudden and painful affliction of the eyes, which 
has totally disqualified her for completing in this 
number the last chapterof her story. This event 
throws its termination into our next volume, 
which we regret the more, as, without this ex- 
planation, some might infer that it was our de- 
sign to force those interested in reading it to re- 
new their subscriptions. 

To accommoda‘e subscribers, who do not intend 
to renew, but would like to see the conclusion of 
the story, we shall try to supply them, (if they 
will signify to us their desire, post paid,) by 
sending to them without charge the number that 
shall contain the last chapter. This we shall do, 
not because we like the idea of losing any sub- 
scribers, but because we caunot bear that any one 
should suspect us of trickery. 


“MY SUMMER WITH DR. SINGLETARY.” 
By the Author of Margaret Smith's Diary. 

This is the title of a series that will run 
through ten or fifteen numbers of the Eva, begin- 
ning with the first number of the new volume. 
Everybody who read Margaret Smith’s Diary in 
our paper, will be eager to read this new volume 
by a favorite author. 

In addition to this, we have on hand a series of 
sketches by Martha Russell, and another by 
Mary Irving, with which we are sure our readers 
will be greatly delighted. 


en 


A STORY OF THE MEXICAN WAR, 


By Grace Greenwood, will grace the next number 
of our paper. We can commend it to all our 
readers, without exce;tion, even to the friend 
in New Hampshire, who lately objected so 
strenuously to Fiction. He will find in this 
story a good deal more truth than fiction. 


Mrs. H. B. Stowe has something on our first 
page this week, for Christmas. She is always 
thrice welcome to our columns. 


——_—-s—____— 


INDEX. 


The index which we publish on our 4th page 
has been prepared with great care. It is as am- 
ple and accurate as could be desired. 

RENEWALS. 

Oar friends have been renewing admirably, 
but some still linger. Let them remember that 
this is the last number of the volume, and make 
haste, bringing as many new ones with them as 
they can. We cannot refrain from again express- 
ing our pleasure at the cordial responses of our 
readers to our circulars. 


a 


THE LAW OF VERMONT PROVIDING FOR THE 
WRIT OF HABEAS CORPUS. 


We published in our last number, without com- 
ment, a law passed by the Legislature of Ver- 
mont, at its late session, providing for the more 
effectual enjoyment of the writ of habeas corpus. 
It has been stigmatized by our cotemporaries of 
the Press in Washington, as an act of nullifica- 
tion. Sduthern journals comment upon it indig- 
nantly, assuming that its design is to violate the 
provision of the Federal Constitution in relation 
to fugitives from service or labor; and many 
Northern Whig and Democratic papers either 
denounce it or speak contemptuously of its au- 
thors. 

‘The Pro-Slavery Party is always clamorous, 
We look in vain to the columns of its presses, or 
speeches of its leaders, for candor of exposition, 
exactitude of statement or closeness of argument. 
It is easy to brand any aciion adverse to the pre- 
tensions of Slavery, as unconstitutional, disor- 
ganizing, nullifying. No man, however esti- 
mable his character or public services, if he ven- 
ture to challenge its claims, or speak freely of its 
evils, can expect to escape denunciation. No act, 
however sound in principle, or peremptorily re- 
quired for the preservation of vital interests, if it 
be unfavorable to its growth or extension, is suf- 
fered to pass without an attempt to make it ap- 
pear an offence against the Constitution and the 
Union, as if Slavery were the model Institution 
of the country, and all things were to be regarded 
as good or evil, just as they favored or dis- 
couraged its interests. 

We have looked at the Vermont act again and 
again > the terrible clamor got up against it mak- 
ing us fearful lest there might be some nullifica- 
tion in it; but we confess our inability to see 
much more in it than a firm, discreet attempt on 
the part of a Sovereign State to secure to all its 
inhabitants the benefits of the habeas corpus—a 
writ which the Federal Constitution declares, 
shall not be suspended. The language of the 
Constitution is as follows: 

“The writ of habeas corpus shall not be sus- 
pended, unless when, in case of rebellion or in- 
vasion, the public safety may require it.” 

It is worthy of remark, that many of the most 
important guaranties of rights contained in the 
Constitution were suggested in the Convention of 
1787, by members from the South, who were con- 
stantly seeking to provide safeguards against the 
abuses of power. The provision against the sus- 
pension of the writ of habeas corpus was of South- 
ern origin. August 20, in Convention, Mr. Pinck- 
ney of South Carolina submitted a series of prop- 
ositions, which were referred to the Committee 
of Detail—among them, the following :” 


“The privilege and benefit of the writ of habeas 
corpus shall be enjoyed in this Government, in 
the most expeditious and ample manner, and shall 
not be suspended by the Legislature, except upon 
the most urgent and pressing occasions, and for 
a limited time, not exceeding months.” 


August 28th, the report of the Committee was 
rendered, and Mr. Pinckney,“ urging the propri- 
ety of securing the benefit of the habeas corpus in 
the most ample manner, moved, that it should not 
be suspended but on the most urgent occasions, 
and then only for a limited time, not exceeding 
twelve months. 

“Mr. Rutledge of South Carolina was for de- 
claring the habeas corpus inviolate. He did not 
conceive that a suspension could ever be neces- 
sary, at the same time, through all the States. 

“ Mr.Gouverneur Morris of Pennsylvania mov- 
ed that the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when, in cases of 
rebellion or invasion, the public safety may re- 
quire it. 

“Mr. Wilson of Pennsylvania doubted wheth- 
erin any case a suspension could be necessary, 
as the discretion now exists with judges, in most 
important cases, to keep in gaol or admit to bail. 

“The first part of Mr. Gouverneur Morris’s 
motion, to the word ‘unless,’ was agreed to nem, 
con, On the remaining part—New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, ayes—7; North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Georgia, nays—3.” 





The three extreme Southern States, it will be 
observed, opposed any qualification at all, fearful 
of Congress with power to suspend the 
writ in any contingency. 

Would it be believed that the main object of 
the recent law of Vermont, against which the 


Washington press has raised such an outcry, is 
to secure, in the language of Mr. Pinckney of 
Sonth Carolina, the “most ample and expeditious 
use of the habeas corpus ”—a privilege which the 
Southern members of the Convention of 1797 
sought to make “inviolate?” Such is the fact; 
and go far as the law embraces this object, it can- 
not be unconstitutional. If it be repugnant in 
this respect to the Fugitive act of the last ses- 
sion of Congress, the inference is, not that the 
Legislature of Vermont is guilty of nullification, 
but that Congress is the nullifier. Uf that act vio- 
late the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, 
it is, so far, null and void, and the Vermont law, 
which provides for the effectual execution of the 
writ, is valid, because constitutional. If the act 
do not violate the habeas corpus, then the Ver- 
mont law, so far as it secures the privilege, is 
not repugnant thereto. In the former case, the 
outery should be directed against the act of Con- 
gress: in the latter, there is no ground for any 
clamor at all. 

That our readers may fully understand the 
law of Vermont, we shall again publish it, inter- 
posing such comments as may seem necessary : 

“ It is hereby enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Vermont, as follows: 

“ Sec. 1. Thesame power is hereby given to, and 
the same duties imposed upon, the circuit jadges 
of the several judicial circuits of this State, which 
are given to, and imposed upon, the judges of the 
Supreme Court, by the provisions of chapter 
thirty-eight of the Revised Statutes, entitled ‘ Of 
Habeas Corpus.’ 

“ Sec. 2. Itshall be the duty of State’s attorneys, 
within their respective counties, whenever any 
inhabitant of this State is arrested or claimed as 
a fugitive slave, on being informed thereof, dili- 
gently and faithfully to use all lawful means to 
protect, defend, and procure to be discharged, 
every such person so arrested or claimed as a fu- 
gitive slave.” 

The second section presumes that every inhab- 
itant of Vermont isa free person. This is the 
presumption of law in relation to every inhabit- 
ant of a free State—inasmuch as its Fundamental 
Law prohibits slavery. Now, the first duty of a 
State is to protect its inhabitants. Ifa person in 
Vermont be arrested as a slave, the presumption 
is against his claimant, and on him rests the onus 
of proving the person seized to be a slave. If ever 
a case demanded the “ most expeditious and am- 
ple” enjoyment of the privilege of the habeas cor- 
pus, it is such a case—and Vermont, in making it 
the duty of her State’s attorneys to interpose in 
behalf of the person arrested, manifests a proper 
regard for the liberties of her citizens, and no dis- 
regard of the constitutional rights of her sister 
States. 

“Seo. 3. Theapplication of any State’s attorney 
in writing to any one of the judges of the Su- 
preme Court, or to any circuit judge, signed by 
said State’s attorney in his official capacity, stating 
in substance the name of the prisoner and the 
persons detaining him, if known, and that the 
person arrested, claimed, or imprisoned, is arrest- 
ed, claimed, or imprisoned as a fugitive slave, 
shall be sufficient authority to authorize the issu- 
ing of the writ of habeas corpus, as provided in 
said chapter thirty-eight of the Revised Statutes, 
and said writ may be signed by any one of said 
judges, or the clerk of the supreme or county 
court; and said writ shall be made returnable 
to the supreme or county court, when in session, 
in the county where such application is made; 
and in vacation said writ may be made returnable 
forthwith, before either of the judges aforesaid. 

“Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of all jadicial and 
executive officers in this State, in their respective 
counties, who shall know or have good reason to 
believe that sny inhabitant of this State is about 
to be arrested or claimed as a fugitive slave, forth- 
with to give notice thereof to the State’s attorney 
of the county in which such person resides.” 

“ The 3d section defines the ground on which the 
writ shall be issued, the tribunals that shall issue 
it, and the tribunals before which it shall be re- 
turnable; and the 4th section manifests the same 
regard for the liberties of the People as the 
second. The following sections provide for the 
right of appeal and of trial by jury: 

“Sec. 5. Whenever the writ of habeas corpus is 
granted in vacation, as provided in this act, or as 
provided by existing laws, if upon the hearing of 
the same before any one of the judges aforesaid, 
the person imprisoned, arrested, or claimed as a 
fugitive slave, shall not be discharged, such per- 
son shall be entitled to an appeal to the next 
stated term of the county court in the county 
where such hearing was had, on furnishing such 
bail, and within such time, as the judge granting 
the writ, on hearing the case, shall adjudge to be 
reasonable and proper. 

“Sec. 6. The court to which such appeal is taken, 
and any other court to which a writ of habeas 
corpus in behalf of any such person claimed or 
arrested as a fugitive slave, is made returnable, 
may and shall, on application of either party to 
such proceeding, allow and direct a ‘rial by jury, 
on all questions of fact in issue between the 
parties, in the matter aforesaid, and the taxable 
costs of such trial shall be chargeable to the State, 
whenever the same would be otherwise chargeable 
to the person arrested or claimed as a fugitive 
slave. 

“Sec. 7. The several circuit judges shall have 
the same power now invested in the judges of the 
Supreme Court, by virtue of an act in amendment 
of chapter one hundred and three of the Revised 
Stautes, relating to persons confined in close jail, 
on executions of tort, approved November 13, 
A. D. 1848. 

“Sec. 8. This act shall take effect from its pas- 


sage. 

“ Approved: November 13, 1850.” 

No attempt is here made to nullify the clause 
of the Constitution in relation to fugitives from 
service or labor; the obligation imposed by it is 
not denied, but impliedly affirmed, inasmuch as 
the law provides for fulfiliing it. 

Two questions here arise: Has a State the 
right to prescribe the process, to determine the 
mode, by which the constitutional provision re- 
specting fugitives shall be carried out within her 
boundaries ? and if she has, does she violate this 
provision by prescribing trial by jury in all 
cases arising under it ? 

Let us answer the last question first. The sec- 
tions quoted do not discharge a fugitive slave from 
service or labor, but secure to inhabitants of Ver- 
mont, claimed as fugitives, the right of trial by 
jury. The question to be tried is a question of 
fact. The claimant declares that the person ar- 
rested was held to service or labor, under the laws 
of another State, from which he escaped into Ver- 
mont. The person arrested denies this, and as- 
serts that he never was held to service under the 
laws of another State; or, if he was, that he never 
escaped from it into Vermont. A jury of twelve 
men in Vermont who should take oath to render 
a verdict in accordance with the facts, it is not to 
be supposed, would perjure itself. A State must 
jadge for itself what process is best adapted to such 
cases, most in harmony with its own institutions; 
and there is nothing'in the language of the consti- 
tutional provision relating to fugitives, from which 
it can be inferred that claims arising under it 
may not properly be tried by jury. If this mode 
of trial in such cases be unconstitutional, or a 
violation of the rights of slave-owners, then Mr. 
Webster, now enjoying so much of their confi- 
dence, was guilty, a few months since, when he 
introduced his bill providing that claims for 
fugitives should be tried by jury, of pro- 
posing a violation of the Constitution and of the 
rights of slaveholders. What he proposed that 
Congress should do, the Legislature of Vermont 
has done. If there be anything unconstitutional 
about the act, itis not therefore in the form of 
trial provided, but in the assumption of the State 
to provide any mode at all for trying such cases. 
This brings us to the first question—has a State 
the right to prescribe the process by which the 
constitutional provision respecting fugitives from 
service shall be carried out within its borders ? 

It has always seemed to us that this provision 
was in the nature of a treaty stipulation be- 
tween the States, and not of a grant of power to 
Congress. Certainly no power is conferred, in 
terms, or by fair implication, upon Congress, to 
pass laws in execution of the clause. Whatever 
obligation is imposed, is imposed directly upon 
the States, and the plain reading of the clause 
would lead any fair mind, not familiar with the 
action of Congress, or the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, to infer, that upon the States was 
devolved the duty of providing process for carry- 
ing out the stipulation therein contained. This 
was the opinion of Chief Justice Shaw of Massa- 
chusetts, and many eminent jurists, until the fa- 
mous decision of the Supreme Court in the Prigg 








case; and we presume they still entertain the 
same opinion, though acquiescent in that decision. 
Vermont, as a Sovereign State, bound to inter- 
pret for herself her duties under the Constitu- 
tion, declines such acquiescence, and assumes that 
it belongs to her to make necessary and suitable 
provision for the execution, within her limits, of 
the clause referred to. The whole question of the 
constitutionality of this part of her law resolves 
itself, therefore, into this: Hlas Congressthe power 
to legislate to give effect to the Fugitive clause, or 
does this power belong to the States? If the for- 
mer has the power, the law of Vermont, so far as 
it prescribes the process of trying Fugitive cases, 
is unconstitutional ; if the latter have the power, 
the law is constitutional. Here, as in other cases 
of an apparent conflict of jurisdictions, we lean to 
the side of State Sovereignty. We believe it be- 
longs to the States, and not to Congress, to deter- 
mine the mode by which the stipulation in regard 
to fugitives from labor should be fulfilled; and in 
this belief we are confirmed by the legislation of 
at least one Slaveholding State; we mean Ken- 
tucky. 

It is constantly insisted that the provisions of the 
Constitution, respecting the surrender of fugitives 
from justice and fugitives from labor, are couched 
in similar terms. Congress has assumed to le- 
gislate to give both provisions effect, and certainly, 
if it has a right to legislate in one case, it has in 
the other. But the Legislature of Kentucky, s0 
far as respects the extradition of persons claimed 
as fugitives from justice, has claimed and exer- 
cised the right to prescribe the mode of carrying 
out the provision, and even to prevent its being 
fulfilled in certain cases. 

We call attention to this law, because, if it be 
constitutional, that of Vermont is constitutional ; 
and if the law of Vermont is nullification, that 
of Kentucky is nullification. 

[We intended to publish this law, but not being 
able to lay our hands upon it just now, we must 
wait till next week | 


—_~ »——_. 


“NON-INTERCOURSE. 


Houser or Commons, Decemper 10, 1850. 
The Slavery Question. 

Mr. Saunders of Wake, on leave, from the joint 
select committee on the subject of slavery, pre- 
sented the fdlowing preamble and resolutions as 
a report from the majority of said committee: 

Whereas the people of North Carolina have 
ever cherishel a lively and cordial attachment to 
the Union of the States, and entertain the most 
sincere desire for its preservation; and whilst, 
in the opinionof this General Assembly, the slave- 
holding States have suffered great wrong by some 
of the measuyes enacted at the last session of Con- 
gress, called the compromise acts, yet, as these 
measures have become the laws of the land, it is 
the duty of the South to acquiesce so long as they 
shall be adhered to and enforced in good faith, 
and so long as Congress shall abstain from the 
adoption of any other measure touching the in- 
stitution of slavery calculated either to endanger 
its security or to destroy the guarantees of the 
Constitutioa: Be it therefore 

1. Resolud, That the Fugitive Slave act passed 
by Congress at its last session is in strict confor- 
mity with the provisions and requirements of the 
Constitution of the United States, and, if carried 
into execution in good faith, is calculated to give 
security t¢ slave property ; and any failure on the 
part of the Federal Exccutive to enforce, or any 
attempt on the part of the judicial authorities of 
the free States to obstruct iis execution, would 
not only constitute just cause of complaint on the 
part of the South, but would be such a gross de- 
reliction of duty as could not fail to weaken 
those ties waich bind together the States of the 
Union. 

2. Resolved, That the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia—the interdiction of the 
slave trade between the States—the refusal to 
admit any new State into the Uunion Lecause of 
its recognition of the institution of slavery—the 
total repeal of the Fugitive Slave act, or its modi- 
fication so as essentially to impair its force and 
efficiency—vwould, in the opinion of this General 
Assembly, amount to such a clear, deliberate, and 
palpable breach of good faith and flagrant abuse 
of power asto demand of the Freemen of North 
Carolina the most determined resistance, and 
justify them in uniting with the other slaveho'd- 
ing States to uphold and maintain their just and 
violated rights. 

3. Resolved, That whenever all or any one of 
the acts mentioned in the foregoing resolutions 
shall have been passed by the Congress of the 
United States, the Governor of this State be, and 
he is hereby, requested to convene the General 
Assembly at such time as in his wisdom shall seem 
fit, in order to take into consideration the solemn 
duties which we owe to ourselves as Freemen, 
and of our then existing relations with the Fede- 
ral Government. 

And whereas it would be both proper and ex- 
pedient to restrict all trading intercourse with the 
non-slaveholding States so long as there shall ex- 
ist a well-grounded apprehension either as to the 
repeal of the Fugitive Slave act or its non-execu- 
tion, and as there now exist just grounds for such 
apprehension: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That is expedient to impose an ad 
valorem tax upon all articles of merchandise of the 
growth, manufacture, or product of non-slavehold- 
ing States, which shall be brought into and be 
offered for sale within this State, from and after 
the first day of August next: Provided, however, 
the Governor shall be authorized and required, 
by and with the advice of the Council of State, to 
suspend the execution of such law until the meet- 
ing of the next General Assembly, if it shall satis- 
factorily appear that the Fugitive Slave act hath 
been faithfully executed. 

The foregoing resolutions, on motion of Mr. 
Saunders, were ordered to be printed, and refered 
to the Committee of the Whole House, and made 
the order of the day for Monday next.” 


We suppose this is to be regarded as another 
effort to produce “Peace and Harmony.” The 
resolutions of course do not truly represent, the 
sentiments of the great majority of the People of 
North Carolina, but, so Jong as they suffer de- 
signing politicians to represent them, they must 
be held responsible. 

This doctrine of Non-Intercourse has become 
quite fashionable of late in some of the slavehold- 
ing States, and their citizens talk of resorting to 
it, just as confidently as if the most unrestricted 
trade were not vital to the interests of the South. 

The policy is presented in two forms. Mr. 
Saunders, it will be observed, proposes to establish 
a system of imposts directly upon articles, the 
growth or produce of the non-slaveholding States, 
imported into North Carolina. Others propose 
that every merchant, pedler, factor, and trader, 
in the State, shall pay a tax of ten per cent. ad 
valorem on all goods in his possession, unless he 
shall state on oath that they are in part the 
growth or manufacture of a slave State ; and that 
if, within three years from the passage of such an 
act, all the slaveholding States shall not have pass- 
ed a similar law, then the exemption from tax be 
held to extend to the productions of those States 
only which have adopted similar laws. 

We are bound, of course, to believe that our 
slaveholding friends understand the Constitution. 
They have studied the resolutions of 98, and 
since then have enjoyed the benefits of Baltimore, 
Nashville, and Milledgeville platforms. With 
great deference, we venture to suggest, that per- 
haps the policy of Non-Intercourse is neither con- 
stitutional nor expedient. 

If we are not mistaken, one of the radical de- 
fects of the Articles of Confederation was, the 
absence of power in Congress to regulate com- 
merce with Foreign Nations or among the States. 
Each State framed such commercial regulations 
as it chose, not unfrequently oppressing the com- 
merce of a sister State, by discriminating duties 
upon its imports; and hence sprang up a retalia- 
tory system of duties, injurious to the interests of 
all. One object of the Convention of 1737 was, 
to procure a transfer of the power over commerce 
from the States separately to the United States, 
and this object was accomplished when the Con- 
vention agreed to the following clause of section 
eight of the Constitution, containing a full grant 
of power to Congress : 

“ The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defence and general 
welfare of the United States; but ail duties, im- 


posts, and excises, shall be uniform throughout the 
United States.” ; 

Also clause third of the same section, which 
confers on Congress the power— 

“To regulate commerce with Foreiga Nations 
and among the several States, and with the In- 
dian tribes.” 

Had there been no other provision in the Con- 
stitution, no one would doubt that the power of 
Congress over external and inter-State com- 





merce, conferred by these provisions, was com- 
plete—for ccdrdinate jurisdiction between the 
States and the Federal Government over the same 
subject, would have resulted in a conflict that 
would have defeated the purposes of the grant 
made to Congress. But, to guard against all mis- 
conception, section tenth of the first article posi- 
tively prohibited the States from exercising any 
power over commerce, except such as was neces- 
sary to the execution of their inspection laws : 

“No State shall, without the consent of Con- 
gress, lay any imposts or duties on imports or ex- 
ports, except what may be absolutely necessary 
for executing its inspection laws; and the nett 
produce of all duties and imposts laid by any 
State on imports or exports shall be for the use 
of the Treasury of the United States; and all 
such laws shall be subject to the revision of Con- 
gress.” 

Mr. Saunders’s resolution proposes to lay an 
impost tax upon articles brought into the State of 
North Carolina from the non-slaveholding States. 
The proposition is directly repugnant to each of 
the three clauses we have quoted from the Con- 
stitution. 

The first declares, that “all duties, imposts, 
and excises, shall be uniform throughout the 
United States ;” and, according to the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the case of the Passenger 
Tax of New York and Massachusetts, renderel 
March, 1849, “ the constitutional uniformity here 
enjoined is as real and obligatory upon the States, 
in the absence of all legislation by Congress, as if the 
uniformity had been made by the regulation of Con- 
gress” 

The proposition of Mr. Saunders is to violate 
this constitutional uniformity, by discriminating 
taxes against the productions of the non-slave- 
holding States. 

The second clause confers upon Congress the 
power “to regulate commerce with Foreign Na- 
tions, and among the Several States, and with the 
Indian tribes.” Mr. Saunders’ proposition claims 
for the North Carolina Legislature the power to 
regulate commerce between that State and the 
other States. A claim for the Legislature of 
power to regulate the commerce of that State 
with Great Britain, by laying prohibitory duties 
upon its imports, would be just as constitutional 
and decent. 

The third clause prchibits a State from laying 
imposts or duties on imports or exports, except 
what may be absolutely necessary for the execu- 
tion of its inspection laws. Mr. Saunders’ prop- 
osition is to lay duties on the imports of the non- 
slaveholding States, for the purpose of inflicting 
punishment upon them for the anti-slavery move- 
ments of some of their citizens. 

We repeat, that were it not for our profound 
respect for the judgment of gentlemen who have 
studied the resolutions of ’98 and the platforms of 
Baltimore, Nashville, and Milledgeville, we 
shou!d be tempted to pronounce the proposition 
of Mr. Saunders and all similar propositions, 
come from what quarter they may, grossly un- 
constitutional in intent, as, if adopted, they would 
be impotent in effect. It is worthy of remark, 
that the editor of the Union, who cannot get over 
his indignation at the law of Vermont for securing 
the benefit of the habeas corpus to all her inhabit- 
ants, deeming it a most atrocious act of nullifica- 
tion, has not yet uttered a note of dissent from 
any of the flagrantly unconstitutional schemes 
just noticed. 

As to the project of taxing the goods of mer- 
chants and traders 10 per cent. ad valorem, unless 
they shall state on oath that they are in part the 
growth or manufacture of a slave State, it is al- 
most too trifling for serious comment. Carry it 
into effect, if indeed this be possible, and the peo- 
ple of North Carolina will be the principal suffer- 
ers. Restrictions on commerce are apt to react 
with fatal force upon the interests of those who 
impose them. How it would promote the welfure 
of the State of North Carolina, to break down 
some of her merchants, and make the people pay 
more for articles of consumption than their 
brethren in other States, perhaps the disciples of 
Mr. Calhoun may explain—for we take it for 
granted that their metaphysics are equal to any 
impossibility. 

But, suppose a law to carry into effect this 
project be passed, and suppose the pediers, and 
merchants and traders, unable to evade its provi- 
sions, and suppose the people should be so tame 
as to submit to such oppressive taxation. cvilono 2 
what would be gained by it? Itis not the classes 
of wholesale merchants and manufacturers and 
pedlers in the non-slaveholding States who agi- 
tate the question of slavery. They might suffer 
somewhat from the suicidal taxes of North Caro- 
lina, and feel patriotically indignant at the anti- 
slavery people for occasioning any interference 
with their craft. But, how could they help them- 
selves? It is not in the power of gold to exorcise 
the good spirit. The merchants and manufacturers 
and pedlers, so far from converting anti-slavery 
men from their “fanatical” ways, would soon be- 
gin to feel quite fanatical themselves, and learn 


‘to hate an institution that, like a blind Cyclops, 


dealt its insave blows alike at friends and foes, 

Another consequence of such a policy would re- 
sult sooner or later. The actual slaveholders in 
North Carolina constitute but a small proportion 
of the entire white population. So, it might come 
to pass, that as the non-slaveholders saw their 
trade decreasing, and themselves burdened with 
a kind of war tax in time of peace, they might 
begin to inquire whether a system in which they 
had no direct interest, had any right to make such 
exactions of them, and compel them to pay the 
cost of its vengeance against other States. Such 
inquiries could lead to but one conclusion—that 
slavery was costing them a great deal more than 
it came to. 


pee 


WHERE'S THE TRICK ? 


“The National Era chirged us with perpe- 
trating a ‘trick’ upon the publit, ‘when we as- 
serted that there had been a caucus of the Aboli- 
tion Members of the House to consult about an 
attack on the Fugitive law. We denied the ‘soft 
impeachment,’ and promised, if the members would 
deny the statement, we would make the amende 
honorable for our mistake. We have not received 
a word to contradict it. The National Era re- 
appeared yesterday, but not a word on the subject 
was in its columns. We take it for granted, then, 
that we were right in our statements, and we 
might have hoped, from the magnanimity even of 
an Abolition paper, that it would have withdrawn 
its charge.”— Washington Union. 


We beg pardon of the Union for having over- 
looked the matter it refers to. As it feels ag- 
grieved by our imputation, and seems to be fully 
persuaded of the truth of its statement, we shall 
withdraw it, it being quite unnecessary to mingle 
personalities with cur political differences. 

Now, as to the statement of the Union that 
there was a Free Soil Caucus, we repeat, it is an 
entire mistake. We denied it before, on the au- 
thority of a written declaration of a leading Free 
Soil Member of the House, which we published 
at the time. Since then, we have inquired of Mr. 
Preston King, Mr. Wilmot, and Mr. Giddings, 
and they positively assert that no such caucus 
has been held, to their knowledge. 

We can guess at the information on which the 
Union mage its statement; but if we are not mis- 
taken in this reference, its informant is totally in 
error. One evening, by mere chance, while a 
Democratic member of Free Soil principles was 
sitting with Mr. Preston King, Mr. Giddings 
and Mr. Allen, who board together, and are 
in the habit of walking out with each other, 
made a friendly call on Mr. King. The conver- 
sation naturally turned upon the Fugitive Law 
and other topics of difference between the North 
and South; and two of the gentlemen present, 
differing on some point of policy, maintained 
their respective views with some earnestness, 
This conversation was probably overheard, and 
communicated to the editor of the Union, as a 
discussion in a Free Soil Caucus! 

If the whole matter were not so unimportant, 
the Free Soil members would have no objection 
to denying over their own names, the statement 
of the Union. We deny it, on their authority. 

It is really too unimportant a thing to talk 
about. There is no more harm in a Free Soil 
Caucus than in a Democratic, or Whig, or Ta- 
riff, or Southern Caucus; and though the Free 


Soil members have not yet held any, if they think 
it best at any time to hold one, they will undoubt- 
edly do it. 


Ture Western Crrizen.—The Western Citizen 
announces that, at the end of its present half 
volume, it will be published entirely on the Cash 
Principle. This is right. If every newspaper in 
the country would adopt the same policy, it would 
be the gainer. It is just as easy for subscribers to 
pay at the beginning as at the end of the year--- 
and then they escape the annoyance of being 
dunned, and the publisher the injury of bad debts. 
How can it be expected that a newspaper with 
thousands of little debts of two, three, or five 
dollars, scattered all over the country, can collect 
them except at a wasteful deduction for commis- 
sions, if, indeed, they can be collected at all? 

We hope the Western Citizen will adhere unfal- 
teringly to its purpose. We would rather pub- 
lish a cash paper with five thousand, than a credit 
paper with fifteen thousand subscribers. The 
Citizen has an established reputation, as a sound 
and an able-anti-slavery journal, and we trust its 
friends will see to it that its experiment be suc- 
cessful. A 

Tue New Yorx Eventne Post announced on 
the 16th of the last month that it had entered on 
its fiftieth year. A more thorough, consistent, 
high-toned, able, and sagacious Democratic jour- 
nal we have never known. It is always in ad- 
vance of its party, never subservient to party 
dictation, and has more of the attributes of a real 
reform journal, than any party newspiper with 
which we are acquainted. We rarely read it 
without instruction, never without pleasure. We 
rejoice at the facts stated in the following para- 
graph from its anniversary article: 


“The circulation of the Evening Post was never 
as large since its foundation as it is now, nor was 
it ever as large, by two or three thousand, as it 
has been during the past year. Neither has the 
net income of our establishment ever been so 
great as during the year which closed on the 15th 
inst., except once, some ten or twelve years since, 
when we shared in the advertising of the General 
Government. We mention these facts with the 
more pride and satisfaction, as the entire patron- 
age of the Federal, State, and city Governments 
has been in the hands of our political opponents 
for more than two years past—so that no part of 
our recent prosperity can be attributed to mere 
partisan interest. This is a feature in the his- 
tory of journalism, which should have its effect in 
restoring and promoting the independence of the 
party press, and establishes nothing more clearly 
than that the official rewards of partisanship are 
in no respect essential to the success of a party 
journal, if they are not prejudicial to it.” 


THE GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA-—GOVERNORS 
GENERALLY. 


There seems, of late, to have been quite an up- 
rising in the tribe of Governors. They have 
grown fond of notoriety, and appear to think it 
their first duty to make a “fuss” generally. 
Governor Smith, Governor Towns, Governor 
Quitman, are all extraordinary geniuses in this 
line. But lo! a greater than all has started up 
in the shape of Governor Floyd, of Virginia. 
The following messige from this Governor is the 
most precious sample of gubernatorial wisdom we 
have yet seen: 

MESSAGE FROM THE GOVERNO2. 
Executive DrepartMent, 

Richmond, Dec. 16, 1850. 

To the General Assembly of the State of Virginia: 

Gen7Lemen: I herewith transmit to you a pre- 
amble and resolutions passed by the Convention 
of Indiana, assembled to revise the Constitution 
of that State, and the report and resolutions of a 
like Convention of the State of Maryland. The 
spirit in which they are conceived must be re- 
garded as a favorable omen, and they excite the 
hope that the feelings of bitterness and dissension 
which pervade the Confederacy may yet pass 
harmlessly away. There are, indeed, portentous 
manifestations of deep discontent at the South; 
and these have been heightened and inflamed by 
the course recently pursued in Vermont. The 





Legislature of that State has virtually, by statute, 
annulled the law of Congress for the recapture 
of fugitive slaves, which alone induced the South- 
ern States to acquiesce in the late Compromise 
measures. Vermont has thus inflicted upon the 
whole South at once an injury and aninsult. To 
neither can we with honor, or self-respect, submit. 

There must be a distinct, immediate, and final 
setilement of the question of slavery between the 
slaveholding and the non-slaveholding States. If 
the present agitation is continued, the Union will 
inevitably be destroyed. If this element of dis- 
cord be removed, no cause of fend remains to 
jeopard the permanence of our Confederation. No 
honorable means should be left untried to restore 
and perpetuate tranquillity. For this we should 
exhaust every measure of conciliation and for- 
bearance. We can scircely pay too much for the 
restoration of that fraternal harmony which is the 
life-blood of our federate organization,and which 
alone can for any length of time preserve the 
Union. In discharge of the duty which the South 
owes to herself and her citizens, she must main- 
tain, at all hozards, and at any cost, her honor 
her equality, her independence, and her essential 
rights. In proof of her devotion to the Union, 
she must be prepared to sacrifice all else to her 
sense of patriotism. 

The late action of Vermont demands an in- 
stant settlement of the issue which has so long 
distracted the country. The recent action of In- 
diana seems to indicate that the time is propitious 
for its amicable decision. For the restoration of 
complete and effectual harmony, [ would suggest 
a measure in which the patriots of all sections, 
and all who reverence and are willing to abide by 
the Constitution, may codperate 

I would recommend the adoption by the Legis- 
lature of resolutions inviting al’ the States of the 
Union to unite in sending delegates to represent 
the whole people in a general Convention, which 
ought to assemble at an early period—not later 
than May—at Baltimore, or some other conven- 
ient central point, for the purpose of bringing to 
an end all sectional controversies relative to 
slavery. T'o secure that end, the principles which 
should govern the action of the Convention ought 
to be announced in the resolutions by which it is 
called. All should be invited to unite in this 
movement who are in favor of the perpetuation 
of the Union, and who, to attain this result, are 
in favor of the fugitive slave bill, honestly and 
cordially enforced-—who are opposed to its repeal 
or essential modification, and who are adverse to 
any further agitation of the slavery question, ei- 
ther in Congress or in theStates. With this the 
South will be content—less than this can only 
eventuate in the dissolution of the Union. Such 
action of such a Convention, if successful and fully 
sustained by the non-slaveholding States, would 
satisfy and quiet the South; if unsuccessful, it 
would prove that the friends of order and the 
Union are impotent to control the fanatical pas- 
sions which are now urging on a speedy dissolu- 
tion. It is a measure which addresses itself to no 
particular party, and refers to no political organi- 
zation, but asks the cordial support of every true 
patriot in all sections of our widely-extended Re- 
public, and which alone seems adequate to redress 
or avert the terrible evils under which the country 
now labors, or of which it is apprehensive. 

To render this measure effectual, and to relieve 
the deliberations of the convention from the 
trammels by which it might otherwise be embar- 
rassed, I would further recommend that such res- 
olutions be accompanied with the sincere and 
earnest appeal of the State of Virginia, speaking 
through her Legislature to her sister States of the 
South, entreating them to postpone any extreme 
action in relation to present difficulties, until the 
result of the deliberations of such a convention 
could be known. The restrictive measures which 
the Legislature may adopt might be made depen- 
dant for their continuation upon the ultimate 
action of this convention. 

By the adoption of this course, it appears to 
me, the Union might be preserved and perpetuat- 
ed in fraternal harmony, or the South enabled to 
present a united and unbroken front to the as- 
saulis of fanatical adversaries. The first must 
be the sanguine hope of all lovers of freedom and 
their country ; the last must be the sole refuge of 
Southern independence, only when all brighter 
hopes are proved by this last effort to be futile 
and vain. The motto of the South must be, as it 


of the South had no more of @his article than 
their Governors, they would soon be bankrupt in 
everything. 


CITY ORDINANCE. 


An act supplementary to and amendatory of an art 
supplementary to “An act concerning free he- 
groes, mulattoes, and slaves,” approved May the 
thirty-first, eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, 

Be uv enacted by the Board of Aldermen and Bo 
of Common Couneil of the city of Washington, That 
from and after the passage of this act every free ne- 
gro or mulatto, whether male or female, who may 
come within the city of Washington, or who may 
be manumitted. or be made or declared to be free 
in any other manner or form whatsoever in said 
city, shall, within five days there fier, exhibit to 
the Mayor satisfactory evidence of his or her title 
to freedom. to be record d by the Register, as di. 
rected by the second section of the act entitled 
“ An act concerning free negroes, mulaitoes, and 
slaves,” approved May the thirty-first, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-seven, and shall enter into 
bond to the Mayor, Board of Aldermen. and 
Board of Common ‘ ouncil, of the city of Wash- 
ington, with one good and suflicieat white frec- 
Lold surety ; which said surety shall, before exe 
cuting said bond, exhibit satisfactory evidence to 
some police magistrate of this Corporation of his 
sufficiency in the premises, and which enid bond 
shall also be approved by the Mayor, in the pen- 
alty of fifty dollars, oonditioned for his or her 
good and orderly conduct, and alike bond and se- 
curity for each and every member of his or her 
family, to be executed in the sarse manner, con- 
ditioned for the good and orderly conduct of thi 
person named therein, that he or she does not } 
come chargeable to or commit any offence against 
this Corporation, or against the laws of the Uni 
ted States: Provided, Such free negro or mulatto 
child or ward be between the ages of twelve and 
twenty-one years; but such childreti or wards 
shall, upon becoming twelve years of age, be sub 
Ject to all the provisions of this act; which honds 
shall be renewed every year, on the tenth day of 
December, and on the failure to comply with each 
and every provision of this section, he, she, or 
they, so failing, shall forfeit and pay a sum not 
exceeding twenty dollars, and he, she, or they 
and also the persons for whom such failure shail 
occur, being minors, shall be ordered hy the 
Mayor to depart forthwith from the city ; and on 
failure to do so shall be committed to the work- 
house, and be employed, at the discretion of the 
Mayor, until such conditions shall be complied 
with, not exceeding six months in any one com 
mitment. 

Sec. 2 And he it enacted, That any free person 
or persons of color, who may be imprisoned unde: 
the provisions of this act, may be discharged froin 
such imprisonment by order of the Mayor, upon 
his or her being able to satisfy the Mayor thi 
he or she will, with his or her family and depend 
ants, forthwith depart from this city; but if he 
or she shall fail to depart, or departing shall 1 
turn to and be found within the same at any time 
Within twelve months theresfter, he or she shal! 
be again committed, as if no such discharge had 
taken place: Provided, That nothing in this see 
tion shall be so construed as to release the child 
or children of such person or persons of color whi 
may have been bound out to servitude hy the 
Commissioners of the Assylum under existing 
laws, until the expiration of their term of service 

Sec. 3. And be it enacted, That from and after 
the passage of this act every free negro or mu- 
latto, whether male or female, shall, within five 
days after their arrival in this city, and on the 
tenth day of December thereafter, annually, re- 
cord his or her name, and the name or names of 
every member of his or her family, on the book: 
of this Corporation, and at the same time pay into 
the treasury of said Corporation, for himself, her 
self, and each and every member of his or her 
family so registered, the sum of fifty dollars, upon 
which registration and payment of the sum afore 
said the Mayor is hereby authorized and directeii 
to grant a permit of residence to such registerei 
free negro or mulatto, which shall entitle him or 
her to a residence within said Corporation ; an! 
on iailure to comply with each and every provis 
ion of this section, he, she, or they, so failing, shal 
forfeit and pay to this Corporation a sum not Jess 
than ten dollars, nor exceeding twenty dollars 
and shall be ordered by the Mayor to depa 
forthwith from this city; and failing to depart 
therefrom, shall be subject to the conditions and 
penalties prescribed in the first section of this 
act: Provided, Nothing in this act contained shall 
be so construed as to apply to or affect the con 
dition of any free negro or mulatto who may com 
into the city in the service of any transient per 
s0n or member of Congress while in such employ- 
ment, or who may have been sent to the city by 
his or her employer on temporary business. 

Sec. 4. And he tt enacted, That all and every sec 
tion and provision of the act entitled “An act 
concerning free negroes, mulatioes, and slaves 
approved May the thirty-first, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-seven, and of the act supplementary 
thereto, approved October the twenty-nint! 
eighteen hundred and thirty-six, as well as of any 
and all previous or subsequent act or acts relating 
to the same subject, and not heretofore repeale:! 
and *xcept such as apply to free negroes and mu 
lattoes now residing in this city, and having ac 
quired rights under said act or acts, so far as they 
conflict with the provisions of this act, be and the 
same are hereby repealed: 

Siras H. irr, 
President of the Board of Common Council 
B. B. Frencn, 
President of the Board of Aldexm 

Approved, December 7, 1850. 

Watrer Lenox. Mayo 

We feel bound to express our strong disappri 
bation of this new law of the Corporation. It is 
uncalled for. The pretence that Virginia is about 
to expel her free colored population is false 
South Carolina has rejected an inhumen move 
ment of this kind: Virginia is not less civilized 
than South Carolina. Besides, the increase of 
the free people of color here since 1840 is by no 
means “alarming,” as some of our misguided citi- 
zens imagine; for the per cent. increase is much 
less than that of the white population. 

It is unwise. At this time, when the question 
of slavery is so warmly agitated between North 
and South, our City Fathers wou'd have done 
well to let legislation on kindred subjects alone 
It can make no friends for the city: it will mak« 
enemies. 

It is wrong in principle. The free colored peo 
ple are in the country. No man with brains 
to comprehend an argument, or a heart alive 
with human sympathics, proposes to expel there 
people from our shores, though there are those 
who would hold out inducements to their volun- 
tary emigration. While they sre in the country 
justice to them ; justice from one State to another 
from one district to another; Humanity ; the best 
interests of society, demand that they should have 
entire freedom of locomotion--in other words, be 
left free to pursue happiness and better their con- 
dition wherever they please. Suppose the policy 
of the Ordinance above quoted be adopted by 
every State in the Union—and every State has a 
right to adopt it, if this District has—then, the 
free colored population becomes station iry——slaves 
to the soil. Enterprise, the spirit of emigration, 
the desire of improving their condition, are extin- 
guished. We condemn the political regulations 
of the Old World, which have attempted to re- 
strict the Jewish people within certain limits. 
Tho police laws of one country imposing fetters 
upon free intercourse with another, we pronounce 
arbitrary and impolitic. And what could we ex- 
pect of any white population, compelled to remain 
stationary forever within a limited area, with di- 
minished means of subsistence, and no privilege of 
emigration ? : 

We must treat human beings as fellow beings— 
doing unto them as we would they should do unto 
us, This ie justice, and sound policy because it 
is justice. While God reigns, Oppression and In- 
justice must react againet their perpetrators. 

* 





We are perfectly aware of the undesirableness 
of such a population as the police regulations of 
other States may impose upon us, but there must 
be some other way of remedying the evil than by 
the practice of a similar, wrong. For ourselves, 
we entertain the same abhorrence for tyrannical 
police regulations ia this country that we do for 
them in Europe. We hold that it is just as 





has been, Union, if we can—independence, if we 
must. 

T have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, Joun B. Fioyp. 


[The message and accompanying documents 
were referred to a select committee, which the 
Speaker will announce hereafter. On motion of 
Mr. Martz, 5,000 extra copics of the message were 
ordered to be printed | 

The Governor should at once apply to the 
Commissioner of Patents for this novel invention 
for establishing “Peace and H-:-r-mony.” In 
some of the State Constitutions, Virtue, Intelli- 
gence, and Religion, are declared to be essential 
to the existence of a true Republicanism. One 
other, absolutely necessary element is omitted 








from the category—Common Sense. If the people 


wrong to resirain the freedom of motion of native 
colored men, as of foreigners. 

Besides these general considerations, a proper 
regard of one State for another forbids these op- 
pressive regulations concerning colored people. 
Virginia violates her fraternal relations to other 
States when she secks to throw her free colored 
population upoa them, and provokes them to coun 
teractive or retaliatory legislation, 9 that she gains 
nothing in the end, but has instigated a gencral 
system of State police, dishonorable to the hu- 
manity of all the States, and injurious to their 
interests, by degrading and vitiating a large clas 
of their population, which, after all, they cannot 
relieve themselves from. 

We have no heart for particular comment upon 
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the ordinance quoted above. It is glaringly ty- 
rannical from beginning to end, and is founded 
upon the tyrant’s plea—a supposed necessity. 


JENNY LIND AND THE UNION. 


The Washington Union, quoting our notice of 
Jenny Lind, begins to think that, with so much 
music in our soul, we can hardly be fit for “trea- 
son, stratagem, and spoils.” 

3ut what pleases it particularly is, that the very 
day our flattering notice of the “Nightingale” 
appeared, there was published in its columns a 
notable correspondence, in which Mr. Barnum 
solemnly avers that Jenny has never given 2 cent 
to any abolition association! The Union seems to 
be in doubt whether this information may not 
change our opinion of the “ lovely stranger.” Not 
at all. If we were a man of one idea, like our 
yenerable neighbor, it might do so; but, while it 
is now evident that the editor of the Union could 
not forget, amidst “the concord of sweet sounds,” 
the discords of Slavery, we sat listening to Jenny 
Lind without once thinkiog of what her princi- 
ples might be on the questions which agitate this 
country. We went to her concert to gratify a 
want of our nature that has nothing to do with 
politics ; but the editor of the Union seems to have 
been coolly calculating how he could extract from 
her something else than music. 

The result of his efforts appears in the follow- 
ing editorial and correspondence : 

“ A MISREPRESENTATION ABOUT JENNY 
LIND. 

The following correspondence will speak for 
itself. We had heard such a report whispered 
through this city, and we were determined to set 
that lady right with the ‘sunny South, which 
she was about to visit. Having heard yesterday 
that a similar rumor had extended to Charleston, 
we think it ri, ht to publish the following corres- 
pondence, for the purpose of arrestiog a calumny 
which is so well calculated to injure one to whose 
beneficent genius, not only our own country, but 
the whole human race, is indebted. In addition 
to the direct contradiction which appears in Mr. 
Barnuw’s letter, we have to add that we had it 
yesterday from the lips of M’Ne Jenny Lind her- 
self, that she had never given any money to the 
Abolitionists, and never meant to give any. 
Would that we could impart to this paper the 
charming naivele with which she expressed herself 
on this subject : 





Correspondence. 
Wasuinaton, December 13, 1850. 

Dear Sin: Ll understand that there is an insidi- 
ous roport in secret circulation, calculated, if not 
designed, to injure the success of M’lle Lind in 
this city and in the South. It is insinuated that, 
besides the numerous acts of beneficence which 
she has conferred on our countrymen, and which 
do her so much honor, she has presented an asso- 
ciation of Abolitionists in the North with one 
thousand dollars, for the purpose of promoting 
their alarming aud detestable projects. 

Do me the favor to say whether this report is 
not without the slightest foundation. 

Yours, respectfully, 
Tuomas Rircatr. 

Mr. Barnum. 

3arnum’s Hoter, Battimore, Dec. 14, 1850. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your letter of yesterday, 
inquiring whether there is any truth in the re- 
port that M’ile Jenny Lind has given a donation 
to an association of Abolitionists, I beg to state 
most emphatically that there is not the slightest foun- 
dation for such a statement. I feel no hesitation in 
saying that this lady never gave a farthing for 
any such purpose, and that her oft-expressed ad- 
miration for our noble system of Government con- 
vinces me that she prizes too dearly the glorious 
institutions of our country to lend the slightest 
sanction to any attack upon the Union of these 
States. 

[ have the honor go remain your very obedient 
servant, P. T. Barnum. 

To Thomas Ritchiz, Esq, 

Editor of the Union, Washington.” 

Weil, we have heard of the inquisitiveness of 
Yankees, but this beats all Yankeedom. It was 
reserved for Southern gentlemen to inquire into 
the private expenditures, the secret charities of 
young ladies from abroad, taught to rely upon 
our unquestionable and unquestioning gallantry. 

Three memorable events have taken place in 
the lifetime of our gallant neighbor of the Union: 
The passage of the resolutions of 98, the passage 
of the Compromise Measures of the last session of 
Congress, and the passage of this extraordinary 
correspondence between the “ Nestor of the Press” 
and the Nightingale of Song. Which he meditates 
upon with most pleasure, and regards as most 
vital to the cause of Peace and Harmony, to the 
Union, and to the safety of the institutions of the 
South, it is difficult to say. 

Poor Jenny Lind! we hope none of our friends 
will hold her responsible for the speculating let- 
ters of her humble servant, Mr. Barnum. 

No woman with a heart like hers, capable of 
charities so wise and munificent, can be a foe to 
Tiuman Freedom. But we do not desire to see 
her or other strangers visiting among us, espe- 
cially when they come to minister to wants that 
belong to human nature, become active partisans 
in our domestic disputes. 


> 


POLITICS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


We doubt whether the political events of any 
State furnish an instance of tergiversation more 
revolting than the one we are about to notice. 

The Rev. Jonn Atwoop, heretofore Secretary 
of State in New Hampshire, pow the regular 
Democratic candidate for Governor, having been 
written to by certain Free-Soilers concerning his 
opinion on the subjects of Slavery in the Terri- 
tories and the Fugitive Slave Law, replied, No- 
vember 30th, in a letter of which the following is 
an extract: 


“In early life I imbibed a sacred regard for 
Constitutional Liberty, Human Rights, Univer- 
sal Freedom, and the good of the Race. And these 
sentiments have been strengthened and increased 
by the events of many years up to the present 
hour. I trust a have learned so much of the Gos- 
pel of the Son of God, that wherever an individ- 
ual of the human race is found, I look upon that 
person as my brother, without regard to his na- 
tional origin. And by these cherished sentiments 
I hope I may be directed to the latest hour of my 
life. 

“To your first inquiry, Whether I am opposed to 
the Extension of Slavery, I reply, that having for 
many years regarded the whole system as a great 
moral, social, and political evil, inconsistent with 
the spirit of our republican institutions, and dan- 
gerous to the well-being of the Union, I am, in 
the language of the New Hampshire Legislature 
of 1849, ‘firmly and unalterably opposed to the 
further extension of slavery over any portion of 
American soil now free” Believing also, in the 
language of the same Legislature, that ‘ Congress 
has the constitutional power to prohibit the intro- 
duction of slavery into any territory now free, I 
am in favor of the use of that power in the terri- 
tories recently acquired by the United States, 
where legal enactments in the organization of 
Territorial Goveraments have not rendered it ab- 
solutely impracticable. 

“To your second inquiry, What are my views in 
relation to the present Fugitive Slave Law, | am free 
to say, that while I recognise the validity of that 
clause of the United States Constitution which 
provides that ‘persons held to service or labor in 

one State, escaping into another, shall be deliver- 
ed up on claim of the person to whom such service 
or labor may be due’ I cannot but believe that 
the present law containg provisions not warranted 
by the letter of the Constitution, nor necessary to 
carry out the spirit of its requirements. It does 
seem to me that the framers of that instrument, 
when they guarantied trial by jury ‘in all crim- 
inal prosecutions” and in ‘all suits at common 
law’ involving more than twenty dollars, did not 
intend to deny the right to such atrial in cases 
involving the liberty of a person for life. 

“Tnasmuch as the present law denies this right 
to all persons claimed as ‘ fugitives from service, 
and also imposes obligations and services upon 
the people of the free States, which, in my judg- 
ment, neither the Constitution nor Conscience re- 
quire at their hands, I cannot give the measure 
my support. Regarding many of its provisionsas 


and addressed to John H. White and others, and 
published in the Independent Democrat of this date, 
i wish in justice to my political friends and my- 
self to make a brief explanation. 

“] had received the letter from the gentleman 
spoken of, and intended to make a well-considered 
and candid reply. Down to Friday last, the 
original was within my control, and not in the 
hands of the gentleman who wrote to me ; and at 
that time I was making modifications, and had 
others to propose, in reply. But having become 
satisfied that the design was, and that the effect 
of the correspondence would be, to create agita- 
tion, I deemed it my duty not to put forth even 
the substance of that reply, without more careful 
and deliberate consideration of the present atti- 
tude of the country, and of all the measures of 
which the ‘ Fugitive Slave Law’ formed a part. 
With this view I destroyed the original letter, 
which was in my own handwriting, fully believing 
that no copy of my rough draft was in existence. 

“[ wish now distiactly to state that what I said 
in my unfinished letter, of the ‘Fugitive Slave 
Law,’ was said regarding it as an isolated meas- 
ure. I believe that there are features embraced 
in that law to which many persons in the free 
States do. not give their cordial assent. Still, it 
was not passed as a single measure, but formed a 
jiak in a series of measures of compromise and 
concession Teg 

“ Regarding it in this light, and in view of the 
imminent dangers which evidently threaten the 
perpetuity of our Union and the peace of our be- 
loved country, I shall stand by those compromise 
measures as a whole, with a firm conviction that 
such is my duty asa patriot and a Christian. I 
wish this to be distinctly understood to be my un- 
alterable position as a candidate before the people 
of this State. I am, with respect, yours, truly, 
&e. Joun Atwoop. 

“ New Boston, Dec. 19, 1850.” 

If New Hampshire have any regard for decen- 
cy, she will permit this reverend politician to 
retire to private life. 


Forthe National Era 


OUR NORTHERN WINTER. 


— 


BY MARY IRVING. 
A shower of frost-crystals has just fallen on our nook of 
North-land, and decked it in unwonted brilliancy. 


———— 





It may be that on other lands 

The Sun looks down more brightly, 
Where, diamonded on dasky skies, 

The Southern Cross shines nightly ; 
It cannot read such welcoming 

On blade, and shrub, and splinter! 
Give me the rays that sparkle on 

My own bright Northern Winter! 


It may be that the flower-caught breath 
Of tropie gales is sweeter— 
The snow-winged breeze that sweeps our vale 
Comes o’er the hill to greet her! 
In billow gusts, o’er Greenland seas, 
Down frozen mountains flowing— 
It bounds to kiss each rosy cheek 
To rosier, brighter glowing! 


It may be that through Indian groves 
All brilliant birds are winging— 
That nnder Carolinian bowers 
More brilliant flowers are springing; 
More glittering than the brightest wing 
That tlashed o’er Hindoo’s vision— 
More glorious than the heavenliest flower 
That bloomed in fields Elysian— 


More beautiful than ever dream 
To sculptor’s pillow given, 

Is the crown of gems onr Earth puts on, 
To deck herself for Heaven. 

Our bridal Earth! the sky hath wrapped 
His own pure mantle round her ; 

Ani every diamond lent her brow 
Refiects his glance who crowned her! 


The lake is frozen to fairy land— 
The willow trees that bound it 
Are flashing to the rising sun 
Still, rainbow fuuntains ’round it. 
The little boys—the laus hing ones— 
Like gleams of summer lightning 
Are shooting o’er its brilliancy, 
With cheeks and pulses brightening! 


I look upon their joy—and oh! 
My heart runs wild within me! 

I wish I were a child again, 
Without a care to chain me! 

I would be rousing echoes in 

. Those grottos of the wildwood ; 

Enough !—to keep upon my heart 

The baptism of its childhood! 


Oh Thou, who in the lamps of Heaven 
Hast poured unfathomed glory— 





Who veiltest Earth in gorgeousness 
Thus bright—thus transitory! 
What light—what glory is thine own? 
What eye may look on Thee, 
When mortal vision shall put on 
Its immortality? 
December, 1850. 


—_—_—<>—_—_——- 


LITERARY NOTICE, 


Tue Rose or SHaron. A Religious Souvenir for 1851. 
Edited by Mrs. C. M. Sawyer. Boston: A. Tompkins 
and B. B. Mussey & Co. 

This annual has madeits appearance again, sur- 
passing, if possible, the issues of former years. 
The literary contents, the engravings, the typog- 
raphy, and the binding, are such as reflect the 
highest credit on the genius of the talented edi- 
tress and her corps of able contributors, on the 
skill of the artists, and the enterprise of the pub- 
lishers. “The Rose of Sharon” never appeared 
more highly adorned, nor shed a richer fragrance, 
nor unfolded its /<aves more beautifully to the eye. 
The contributors are — J. Kenrick Fisher, Mrs. 
C. M. Sawyer, Rev. T. S. King, Mrs. L. J. B. 
Case, Rev. T. B. Thayer, Horace Greeley, C. F. 
Lefevre, Mrs. N. T. Monroe, Mrs. H. J. Lewis, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Rev. Henry Bacon, 
Mrs. E. A. Bacon, Agnes Leslie, Clara Lee, Rev. 
E. Francis, Rev. A. D. Mayo, Miss E. A. Starr, 
Rev. J. G. Adams, Rey. E. H. Chapin, and James 
Lumbard. The plates are—True Sympathy, In- 
fant Devotion, Pastoral Landscape, Lady Teresa, 
Water Lilies, and Cottage Life. J.G.F. 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 


CHEAP POSTAGE. 


The subject of Cheap Postage, as will be seen 
by our report of Congressional proceedings, is at 
length under consideration in the House. We 
had not dreamed that so much opposition would 
be made to a reform, so loudly demanded by the 
People. From indications, we should not be sur- 
prised that, as in other cases, where some great, 
substantial benefit is to be obtained by the Peo- 
ple, they should be obliged to carry the matter to 
the ballot box, and make the views of candidates 
in relation to Cheap Postage a test. 

It is clear that few of the members who oppose 
reduction understand its philosophy, or have 
made themselves familiar with the facts necessary 
to sound conclusions. The majority of them 
speak at random, and from a narrow point of 
view. 

Mr. Bowie of Maryland is so fond of taxing 
the People, that while he resists any reduction on 
their correspondence, he is anxious to saddle it 
with the addititional burden of conveying with- 
out charge the letters of officers of the army and 
navy. His amendment mentions also soldiers 
and sailors, but precious little correspondence do 
they have. His object is, to elevate officers of 
the army and navy, already drawing large sal- 
aries for doing small service, to the same level 
with Congressmen, so that they all may receive 
and send letters free, while the People are to pay 
charges. 

We should like to know what kind of constit- 
uency this gentleman represents. If they take 
many newspapers, he will have to change his 
views or cease to represent them in due time. 

Mr. Morse of Louisiana is hot against reduc- 
tion. He seems to think that farmers and plant- 
ers have little to do with the Post Office. The 
Press, too, he regards with great contempt. It 
has so degenerated that the more confined its cir- 
culation, the better. So he says. The less Con- 
gressmen have to say of the Press, the better. 








unprecedented, oppressive, and liable to be per- 

ne to the enslavement of free citizens, I shall, 

Mae eg sp I may Occupy, favor all proper, 
ul, and constitutional measures for i 

e pas loa emer m for its repeal 


The Hunker leaders became alarmed and in- 
dignant, and the result of their remonstrance ad- 
dressed to their candidate was, a formal repudia- 
tion by him of the sentiments of the foregoing. 


But the reptile manner in which he crawls out of 


his first commitment is the thi 
rere ing specially worthy 
“To the Editors of the New Hampshire Patriot : 


“ GENTLEMEN : Having had my attention called 
4 8 letter purporting to have ~> agate et 








They are entirely too open to retort. There is 
nothing in the general management or issues of 
the American Press, 80 disgraceful as the waste 
of the People’s money and time by Congress, the 
abuses of mileage, the appropriation of books and 
special privileges at the expense.of the People, 
the log-rolling among many members, and the 
outrageous violence of some of their speeches. 
Congress may learn something from the Press; 
but the Press has little to learn from Congress 
in the way of good manners or good morals 
Some of the members contend that the Post Of- 
fice Department does not now sustain itself. The 
branches of the Department concerned in carrying 


newspapers and letters among our citizens, do 
sustain themselves; and not only that, they yield 
a surplus revenue which is partly licked up by 
the Franking Privilege of Congress. As to the 
expenses of carrying the mails from here to Ore- 
gon and California, it is no more fair to charge 
them upon the correspondence of the People of 
the United States, than it would be to saddle it 
with the burden of Government despatches all 
over the world, or of the Territorial Government 
of Oregon. The establishment of lines of mail 
steamers to the Pacific is, not for the special bene- 
fit of the People in the Atlantic or Mississippi 
States, but for the maintenance of the authority 
of the Federal Government, and the perpetuation 
of the Union between our Atlantic and Pacific 
seaboards. 

We have no room for further comment this 
week; but call the attention of the People to the 
clamor raised by some of their Representatives 
against Cheap Postage. 


——— 


‘OHO LEGISLATURE, 


Wepnyespay, December 11. 

Housr.—Mr. Pow, (Abol.,) from the Committee 
on Federal Relations, made the following report: 

Resolved, That the Senators in Congress be in- 
structed, and our Representatives be requested, 
to use all honorable means to obtain an imme- 
diate repeal of the act of Congress usually styled 
the “Fugitive Slave law,” approved September 
18, 1850. 

Resolved, That the Governor of the State of 
Ohio be requested to transmit to each of our Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress a copy of 
the above resolution. 

Mr. Ward moved that the resolutions be laid 
on the table. The yeas and nays were demanded, 
and resulted as follows : 

Yeas.—Messra. Alexander, Baker, Battelle, Ben- 
nett, Bigelow, Bishop, Blackburn, Burnett, Bush- 
nell, Carr, Cochran, Colburn, Cook, Davidson, 
Decker, Deming, Dodds of Montgomery, Eaton, 
Fee, Finch, Frazier, Gilcrest, Glasgo, Grimes, Har- 
lan, [liff, James, Johnson of Jefferson, Kryder, 
Monroe, Okey, Schiff, Snook, Steedman, Ward, 
and Wilson of Wayne—3S. 

Nays—Messrs. Brapiey, Bundy, Cherington, 
Cole, Condit, Dodds of Warren, Fairchild, Hayes, 
Johnson of Medina, Keene, Kent, Lenox, March, 
Mayo, Mitchell, Morgan, McCall, McKee, Piume, 
Pow, Pratt, Ramage, Rayburn, Smith of Adams, 
Smith of Clermont, Thomas of Preble, Thompson, 
Trip, Van Vorhes, Williams, Wiuuiamson, Wil- 
son of Wood, and Sreaxer—33. 

[Whigs are designated by Italic, Democrats by 
Roman letters, and Abolitionists by small caps. 
We think the Committee on Federal Rolations 
can afford, after that vote, to adjourn sine die-— 
Cincinnati Inquirer.] 

The Legislature has been balloting for United 
States Senator, to succeed Mr. Corwin, but with- 
out success. Some say that there will be no elec- 
tion this year. 





Se 


LETTER FROM CINCINNATI. 


Census Returns—Growth of Cincinnati—State Con- 
vention — Distinguished Visiters—Governors Ford 
and Wood onthe Fugitive Law. 

Cincinnati, December 17, 1850. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

The census of Cincinnati was completed some 
weeks since, and we have the returns, as copied 
from the books of the deputy marshal, which are 
complete, excepting some slight additions which 
may be made before the final returns to Govern- 
ment. There are now twelve wards in the city, 
with the following population in each: 





First ward - - + = 6,902 
Second ward - - - - 8112 
Third ward” - - - - 8,395 
Fourth ward - - - - 10,457 
Fifth ward - - - - 5,283 
Sixth ward - - - - 9,600 
Seventh ward - - = - 9,200 
Eighth ward - - - - 14,424 
Ninth ward) - - - - 10,705 
Tenth ward - - - - 13,032 
Eleventh and Twelfth wards - 19,480 





115.590 


city on the east, lying between the foot of the 
hills and the river. It is really, for all practical 
purposes, a part of the city, and ought to be em- 
braced in the corporation, as it no doubt will be 
in a year or two hence. I have seen no statement 
of its population, but when added to the city 
proper, it will make, in round numbers, nearly or 
quite 120,000. 

In 1840 the city had seven wards, with a popu- 
lation of 46,382. Since that, three new wards 
(the 8th, 9th, and 10th) have been formed from 
the territory of the old, and two entirely new (the 
11th and 12th) from the district annexed to the 
corporation on the north two years since. As an 
illustration of the advance of our population in 
the newer sections of the city, it may be remark- 
ed that four of the new wards alone contain a 
population equal to that of the whole city in 1840. 

There are two or three remarks, however, which 
should in justice be made, in sending out this 
statement to the world. ‘The returns do not give 
accurately and fully our real numbers, as every in- 
telligent and observant man amongst us knows. 
In the first place, the census in several of the 
wards was very imperfectly done. It is within 
my own knowledge, that some houses were not 
visited; and from others I learn that boarding 
houses and hotels were overlooked, where large 
numbers would have been found together. From 
the best authority I learn that the books of sev- 
eral of the wards were returned in anything but 
an accurate and business-like condition. In the 
next place, the enumeration was made in the very 
worst time of the year—the summer—when large 
numbers of our citizens were absent on pleasure 
or business, houses were vacant, and the appre- 
hension of the cholera, as well as its actual exist- 
ence among us, drove many for a season away. 
The number of our inhabitants would have been 
greater at any other season; and the contrast be- 
tween the present busy time, when every house is 

occupied and every occupation filled, and the dull- 
ness which prevailed at midsummer, must be ap- 
parent enough to every one who has been in our 
city at the two seasons. Then, too, the immigra- 
tion of foreigners, which has done so much to 
build up the place, has been greatly checked since 
the great cholera season of 1849, and the city in 
the past year has not grown in the same ratio as 
for some years immediately preceding. But for 
these causes, our population would have reached 
135,000 or 140,000 ; and I have no doubt that at 
this time — the close of 1850 — we number fairly 
and truly 130,000, including the town of Fulton. 
The cities of Covington and Newport, Ken- 
tucky, immediately opposite to us, and but five 


minutes’ distance by ferry-boat, should be con- 
sidered in estimating the growth of the city. They 


hold the relation to us that Brooklyn does to New 
York: our merchants, many of them, reside there ; 
to the proximity of our city must be attributed 
the high price of property in them, so unusual in 
Kentucky towns; and the manufactures and en- 
terprise of these sister cities are owing to their 
intimate connection with Cincinnati. The census 
of these places, compared with those of former 


| years, may be seen by the following table: 


: 1840. 1845. 1850. 
Covington 2,036 6388 9,687 
Newport 1,016 1,710 6,026 


The number of colored people in Covington in 
1840 was 111; in 1845, 203; in 1850, 280—show- 
ing that an increase of whites and of manufac- 
tures is connected with the relative decrease of the 
colored race. 

The past growth of Cincinnati 


may be seen 
from the following figures : 


Population in 1800 - - - 750 
Do. 1810 - «= = 2320 
Do. 1820 - - .- 10,283 
Do. 1826 - - - 16,230 
Do. 1830 - - - 24831 
Do. 1840 - - - 46,382 
Do. 1850 - - 116,000 


It will be seen that the increase of the city from 
1830 to 1840 was ninety per cent., and from 1840 
to 1850 it was one hundred and fifty per cent. 
Some interesting suggestions as to the causes of 
this growth, and comparisons with other Western 
cities, must be reserved for my next letter, as I 
have determined not to weary your readers with 
long articles. 

The Constitutional Convention is at length 
fully at work, and there have been some interest- 
ing debates, at which there are always a number 
of our citizens as attentive listeners. The sub- 
ject of taxation of banks and State bonds has been 








for several days before the body, and has elicited 


some able speeches from several of the strongest 
minds in the Convention. Among the visiters the 
past week was Amin Bey, the Turkish Ambassa- 
dor, who has been for some days in the city. He 
was received formally by the President ; and Mr. 
Brown, who accompanies him—and who, by the 
way, is a native of Ohio—replied in his behalf, in 
an appropriate manner. Miss Bremer, the Swe- 
dish novelist, who has been in our city for three 
weeks past, taking note of everything of interest 
in our institutions, has also been a visiter at the 
Convention. As its meetings are in a central 
place, it is quite a fashionable place of resort for 
all who love political discussion or intellectual 
entertainment of any kind. 

The Message of Governor Ford, and the Inau- 
gural of Governor Wood, you will have seen, and 
can make your own comments. Both hold to the 
constitutionality of the fugitive law, and the lat- 
ter discusses the point with much ability, but 
agree in considering it inexpedient, harsh in its 
provisions, and contrary to public opinion, and 
think it should be modified or repealed. They 
advise against all violent resistance to it, but 
think that in time it will prove inefficient, and be 
repealed. 

In my last letter you have made me say that 

C.S. Cowers, Whig, was chosen Speaker pf the 
Senate of Ohio. It should have been C.S. Con- 
vers. 
Since writing the above, I learn that the Con- 
vention, in Committee of the Whole, adopted a 
provision for taxing State and Government stocks 
held by citizens of the State. The Legislature 
has twice by act exempted them. The Democrats 
voted in the affirmative, the Whigs in the nega- 
tive. Yours, Pp. 





For the National Era. 


WHERE ART THOU? 


BY S. BOUTON. 








‘ And the Lord God called unto Adum, and said unto 
him, Where art thou???’ —Gengsis iii, 9. 





Morn in Paradise was shining 
On a sinless, happy pair: 
Ere they see the day declining, 
Sin has fill’d their heerts with fear. 
Downward as the sun progresses, 
Gentle breezes wander through 
Eden’s shady, sweet recesses, 
Scattering odors as they go; 
Here the rough winds may not riot ; 
Here soft Zephyrs love to stray ; 
All is soothing, peaceful, quiet, 
In the cool decline of day. 
Now the voice of the Creator 
Comes upon the passing breeze ; 
Now his guilty, timid creature 
Seeks to hide among the trees; 
Conscious of his fearful error, 
He would shun his Maker now; 
But that call he hears with terror— 
Adam, Where art thou? 


Where was he? Erewhile enjoying 
Perfect bliss in Eden’s bowers; 
In profoundest thought employing 
All his lofty mental powers; 
While within his peaceful bosom 
Sweetest, purest passions glow— 
Holy raptures—could he lose then! 
Could he fall so soon! so low! 
He rebell’d against his Maker, 
And in sorrow whelm’d us all; 
Each is now a sad partaker 
Of the miseries of his fall: 
And to each of us from Heaven 
Comes a like inquiry now, 
Whisper’d in the cool, still even, 
Child of Adam, Where art thou 4 


Where art thon, fond youth, with glowing, 
Eager hopes of earthly bliss? 

Ah, it may be, thou art sowing 
Seeds of future wretchedness, 

While thy restless thoughts, at random, 
Wild and vain excursions make, 

Chasing, oft, Some fleeting Phantom, 
They can never overtake: 

Would’st thou tarn from sensual pleasures, 
And celestial joys pursue, 

Thou should’st find unfailing treasures ; 
Youthful wanderer, Where art thou ¢ 


Where art thou, gay, giddy maiden— 
Specimen of modern taste— 
Thy fair form with jewels laden, 
And thy mind an empty waste? 
From the narrow path of duty 
If thy heedless footsteps stray, 
If thine only wealth be beauty, 
Which so soon must fade away, 
Gloomy scenes are spread before thee ; 
Death might lift the curtain now, 
Throw his dismal shadow o’er thee! 
Thoughtless maiden, Where art thou? 


Where art thou? Pursuing honor 
Midst the direful clash of arms? 
Lifting high war’s bloody banner? 
Spreading round thee wild alarms ? 
Soon shall Death with ruthless fingers 
Tear the laurels from thy brow: 
Where no ray of glory lingers 
Thou shalt slumber—Where art thou ? 


Where art thou, with restless ardor 
Adding to thy heaps of gold? 

Hard thy lot—it will be harder 
When compell’d to loose thy hold 

Of thy much-loved, hoarded treasures— 
When on wings they shall have flown, 

Leaving thee devoid of pleasures, 
Deso'ate, despis’d, undone. 

Cease thy senseless adoration, 
Nor to Mammon longer bow 3 

Rise from thy deep degradation ; 
Sora'd miser, Where art thou? 

Where art thou, decrepit-father? 
Leaning on the Saviour's breast, 

With sweet hope? Or art thou, rather, 
Looking still to earth for reat? 

With trembling limbs and step unsteady, 
With sorrow’s impress on thy brow; 

For whom the grave is almost ready, 
Aged father, Where art thou? 


Saturpay VisitEr.—The Saturday Visiter of 
Pittsburg has a prospectus in our advertising 
columns, to which we call the attention of our 
readers. We need not say that its editor, Mrs. 
Swisshelm, is one of the shrewdest and most pi- 
quent of female writers. The paper is independ- 
ent, fearless, plain-spoken on questions of reform, 
and of much literary merit. 








Tur Pennsyivania Freeman of Philadelphia 
announces that it will appear in an enlarged 
form, on and after the 1st of January next. Wo 
are glad to see this evidence of prosperity in a 
journal which, though we differ from it at times 
as to the best mode of conducting the anti-slavery 
movement, we take pleasure in recognising as an 
earnest, industrious, and able anti-slavery news- 
paper. 

Hartrorp Repusiican.—Our friend Baldwin, 
of the Hartford Republican, Coun., is making an 
effort to increase his list, which we hope may 
prove successful. He manages his paper with 
marked skill, evincing an intimate knowledge of 
the devices of the Hunkerism for which his State 
is so famous, and battling against it with spirit 
and power. He deserves well of the anti-slavery 
men of Connecticut, to whose services the vigor- 
ous maintenance of the Republican is essential. 

R. Barnwet Ruetr has been elected United 
States Senator to succeed Mr. Calhoun. 








DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


New York, December 21, 1850. 

Flour—sales of 6,000 barrels at $481 to $487 
for common State brands; Southern, $5,121, ; 
Genesee, $5.121g. Corn meal, $2.94 to $3. Rye 
flour, $3 50. 

Wheat—Ohio red at $1.05; Genesee, $121. 
Corn steady—sales of 4,000 bushels yellow at 63 
to 65 cents. Oats, 40 to 44 cents. Rye, 68 to 70 
cents. 

Provisions—sales of mess pork at $1487 Ba- 
con unchanged. Lard, 73g a 734 cents; new, 8 
cents. 





Bartimore, December 21, 1850. 
Flour—Howard Street brands at $4 6214 ; City 
Mills, $15614 to $4.621¢. Sales of City corn 
meal at $2 8114. 

Wheat—sales of good to prime red wheat at 
98 cents to $1.02; white, $1.04 to $108; family 
flour, $1.12 to $1.14. Rye, 73 cents. Corn steady— 
sales of white and yellow at 53 a 54 cents. Oats, 
35 a 40 cents. 

Provisions firm—mess pork held at $13. Bacon 
unchanged. Lard—old, 73{ cents; new, 8a 8l¢ 
cents—in barrels and kegs. 





OXF Reader, when you visit Boston, you will be well re 

paid by dropping in at OAK HALL. It deserves the at- 
tention of all, and is one of the curiosities of the City of 
Notions. The business of this establishment moves on like 
clock-work, and immense sales of goods are disposed of on 
the small-profit system. By making large sales, Mr. Sim- 
mons can afford to sell cheap. 





oF FOWLERS § WELLS, Phrenologists and Pub- 
lishers, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. Office 





ofthe Water Cure and Phrenological Journals. 





CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS — SECOND SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Tverspay, December 17, 1850, 

The only subject discussed in the Senate to- 
day, was the motion of Mr. Gwin to print the 
President’s message in the Spanish language, for 
the benefit specially of the Spanish population in 
California and New Mexico. 

Mr. Walker of Wisconsin moved to amend by 
directing the message to be printed in German 
and Norwegian ; and Mr. Chase moved to amend 
the amendment, by striking out “and Norwe- 
gian.” After some discussion, in which the 
usual arguments were repeated, the amendment 
of Mr. Chase was adopted; and then, on motion 
of Mr. Bradbury of Maine, the resolution and 
amendment were laid upon the table— 

Yeas—Messrs. Atchison, Bell, Borland, Brad- 
bury, Butler, Clarke, C’ay, Davis of Mississippi, 
Dayton, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of Iowa, 
Downs, Felch, Greene, Hamlin, Hunter, Jones, 
King, Miller, Norris, Pratt, Smith, Spruance, 
Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood, and Walker—27. 

Nays—Messrs. Badger, Baldwin, Benton, Ber- 
rien, Cass, Chase, Clemens, Douglas, Ewing, 
Foote, Gwin, Phelps, Seward, Shields, Wales, and 
Whitcomb—16. 


Wenpnespay, December 18, 1850. 

Various memorials and petitions were present- 
ed. Mr. Pearce presented the report of the action 
of the Maryland Constitutional Convention, now 
in session, in favor of the measures of the last 
session on the Slavery Question. On his motion, 
it was ordered to be printed. 

The following resolution, submitted by Mr. 
Cass on the 16th instant, came up for considera- 
tion : 

Resolved, That the President be requested, if 
not incompatible with the public interest, to com- 
municate to the Senate copies of any correspond- 
ence, if any has taken place, between the Depart- 
ment of State and the Austrian Chargé d’A ffaires, 
respecting the appointment or proceedings of the 
agent sent out to examine and report upon the 
condition and prospects of the Hungarian people 
daring their recent struggle for independence. 

Mr. Cass. Mr. President, let that resolution 
lie on the table for a day ortwo. 1 havereceived 
information from the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Smith] which affords me pleasure, and I 
doubt not it will the Senate, as it may be an indi- 
cation of the Executive action. | am informed that 
the Chargé d@’Affaires to Vienna, Mr. McCurdy, 
though seme time appointed, has not yet taken 
his departure... I hope, therefore, that this resolu- 
tion will lie over for the present. It was laid 
over accordingly. 

The following resolution, reported by Mr. 
Hunter, from the Committee on Finance, came 
up for consideration : 

“No amendment shall be received to any gene- 
ral appropriation bill unless it be made to carry 
out the provisions of some existing law, or some 
act or resolution previously passed by the Senate 
during that session, or in pursuance of an esti- 
mate from the head of some of the Departments; 
and no amendment shall be received whose object 
is to provide for a private claim, although the 
same may have been previously sanctioned by 
the Senate.” 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Another tiresome, barren discussion took place 
on Mr. Bradbury’s resolution in relation to re- 
movals from offiee ; ard then the Senate, without 
coming to any conclusion, adjourned. 


Tuurspay, Decemper 19, 1850. 


Mr. Jones of Iowa presented the memorial of 
John Plumbe, asking the construction of a rail- 
road from the valley of the Mississippi to the 
Pacific, and claiming for himself the paternity of 
the scheme. 

Mr. Pratt submitted the memorial of merchants 
and other citizens of Baltimore, stating various 
objections to the bill passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives at the last session, providing for the 
better security of passengers on steamboats, and 
recommending that, owing to the difficulties of 
wise legislation on the subject, it be left to the 
enterprise and common sense of proprictors, &c. 

The amendment to the rules adopted yesterday 
was reconsidered, amended so as to read as fol- 
lows, and adopted : 

“No amendment proposing an additional ap- 
propriation shall be received to any general ap- 
propriation bill, unless it be made to carry out 
the provisions of some existing law, or some act 
or resolution previously passed by the Senate 
during that session, or in pursuance of an esti- 
mate from the head of some of the Departments ; 
and no amendment shall be received whose object 
is to provide for a private claim, although the 
same may have been previously sanctioned by the 
Senate.” 

Mr. Douglas, at his request, was excused from 
serving on the Committee on Foreign A ffairs, and 
Mr. Dodge of Wisconsin was appointed in his 
place. 

Mr. Phelps, in pursuance of notice, asked and 
obtained leave to introduce a bill changing the 
place of holding the Circuit and District Courts 
of the United States for the District of Vermont; 
which was read a first and second time by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. Badger. You had better have a bill to 
remove them from the State, since your late law. 

Mr.Phelps. We will do that ourselves. 

The amendment to the rules, offered by Mr. 
Badger yesterday, came up in its order for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Badger. I ask the Secretary to read the 
rule as it will stand if the amendment be agreed 
to. 

The Secretary read it as follows, the amend- 
ments being in brackets : 

“ A Committee on Printing, to consist of three 
members, to whom shall be referred every ques- 
tion on the printing of documents, reports, or 
other matter transmitted by either of the Ex- 
ecutive Departments, and all memorials, peti- 
tions, accompanying documents, together with 
all other matter, the printing of which shall be 
moved, excepting bills originating in Congress, 
resolutions offered by any Senator, communi- 
cations from the Legislatures [or Conventions 
lawfully called] of the respective States, and mo- 
tions to print by order of the standing committees 
of the Senate, [and excepting also messages and 
other communications from the President of the 
United States, and such reports and communica- 
tions from the heads of Departments as may be 
made to Congress or to the Senate in obedience to 
law, or in answer to calls from the Senate:;| and it 
shall be the duty of such Committee on Printing 
to report in every case in one day, or sooner if 
practicable.” 

Mr. Badger. The precise effect of the pro- 
posed amendment is, that the Senate may have 
control of the messages of the President and of 
reports made by heads of the Executive Depart- 
ments, in obedience to law or in answer to a call 
of the Senate, and to extend the same courtesy to 
Conventions called by the several States as the 
rule now does to the communications from State 
Legislatures. 

A resolution from the Committee on Printing, 
proposing to bind a report from the War Depart- 
ment in “a superior” style, at a cost not exceed- 
ing 30 cents the copy, the present cost being 1214 
cents, gave rise to a brief discussion, in which 
Mr. Benton opposed the resolution, and it was 
laid upon the table. 

After some unimportant business, the Senate 
adjourned over till Monday. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Twespay, DecempBer 17, 1850. 


The House adjourned, on account of the an- 
nouncement of the death of Mr. Harmanson. 


Wepnespay, Decemser 18, 1850. 


After some preliminary business, the House 
resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on 
the State of the Union, and took up the Cheap 
Postage bill, as follows: 


A Bill to Reduce and Modify the Rates of Postage 
in the United States, 


Be it enacted,, &c. That letters carried in the 
mail of the United States shall be charged with 
postage as follows: 

Upon each letter not weighing over one half 
ounce, when postage is paid where such letter is 
mailed, three cents; and for each additional half 
ounce, or fraction of half an ounce, when so pre- 
paid, there shall be charged three cents. There 
shall be charged upon each unpaid letter weighing 
not more than one-half ounce five cents, and for 
each additional half ounce, or fraction of half an 
ounce, when so unpaid, the sum of five cents. 

Sec. 2. And he it further enacted, There shall he 
charged on each newspaper, of no greater size 
than ninteteen hundred square inches, transmit- 
ted throughh the mails from the office of publica- 
tion to any place out of the State where publish- 
ed, the sum of one cent ; and for any such news- 
paper delivered within the State were published, 
the sum of one-half cent ; and each newspaper of 
larger dimensions than above specified shall be 
charged with an additional rate for each addition- 
al ninteen hundred square inches or fraction 
thereof. All pamphlets, periodicals, magazines, 
and every other description of printed matter, 
(except newspapers.) which shall be unconnected 
with any manuscript or written matter, and which 
it is or may be lawful to transmit through the 
mails of the United States, shall be chargeable 
with postage at the rate of two cents for each copy 
sent of nogreater weight than one ounce, and one 
cent in addition for each additional ounce or frac- 
tion of an ounce. Bound books not weighing over 
thirty-two ounces shall be deemed mailable mat- 





ter under the foregoing provisions, anything in 
the fifteenth section of the act approved March 


third, eighteen hundred and-forty five, to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Sec. 3. And he it furcher enacted, That the direc- 
tors of the mints in the United States are autho- 
rized and required to coin pieces of the value of 
three cents, composed of three parts silver and 
one part alloy, which shall be a lawful tender for all 
debts due to the Government of the United 
States, and to individuals, persons, and corpora- 
tions. ; 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, It shall be the 
duty of the Postmaster General to provide and 
furnish to all deputy postmasters, and other per- 
sons applying and paying therefor, suitable 
stamps of the denomination of three cents, to 
facilitate the prepayment of the postage provided 
for in this act. And to any person who shall 
desire to purchase of the Postmaster General, or 
of any deputy postmaster, at any one time, an 
amount of stamps to the value of fifty dollars or 
upwards, such stamps shall be furnished at a 
discount of ten per cent. upon their par value. 
All deputy postmasters who ghall receive at any 
one time stamps to the amount of fifty dollars 
shall be allowed a deduction of ten per cent. upon 
the par value. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That there is 
hereby appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
one million five hundred thousand dolars, to sup- 
ply any deficiency that may arise in the Post 
Office Department. 

Mr. Potter moved to amend the bill by striking 
out all thereof after the enacting clause, and in- 
serting the following: 

Sec. 1. That letters carried in the mail of the 
United States shall be charged with postage, as 
follows : ; 
Upon each letter not weighing over one-half 
ounce three cents; and for each additional half 
ounce or fraction of half an ounce, three cents. 
Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, There shall be 
charged upon each newspaper, pamphlet, periodi- 
cal, magazine, book, and cvery other description 
of printed matter which shall be unconnected with 
any manuscript or written matter, and which it 
may be lawful to transmit through the mail, if no 
greater weight than two ounces, one cent; and 
for each additional ounce or fraction of an ounce, 
one cent. Bound books not weighing over thirty 
ounces shall be deemed mailable matter under 
the provisions of this section: Provided, That 
newspapers delivered in the State where printed 
shall be chargable with only one-half the forego- 
ing rates: 

Sec. 3. Aad be it further enacted, That the direc- 
tors of the mints in the United States are au- 
thorized and required to coin pieces of the value of 
three cents, composed of three parts silver and 
one part alloy, which shall be a lawful tender for 
all debts of thirty dollars, or under, due to the 
United States, and to individuals, persons, and 
corporations. 


[Sections 4 and 5 are the same as those sections 
in the original bill, printed above.| 


Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, There shall be 
charged upon all letters transported in the mails 
from any of the Atlantic ports in the United 
States to any of the ports in the United States 
upon the Pacific, or from any of the ports in the 
United States upon the Pacific, to any of the 
Atlantic ports in the United States, four times 
the usual rates, and upon all newspapers, pamph- 
lets, periodicals, magazines, books, or other print- 
ed matter herein provided for, three times the 
usual rates. 

Mr. Potter showed how lowrates had increased 
the revenues of the Department, and argued 
strongly in favor cf a uniform rate for all dis- 
tances, as the cost of transportation was trifling, 
the principal expense being in mailing and de- 
livering letters. 

Mr. Carter thought the Eastern and Atlantic 
cities would be more benefited by a reduction of 
postage than the interior—denied that even un- 
der the present rates the Department supported 
itself, being indebted to the General Treasury for 
carrying the mail to Oregon and California—said 
that the present bill, in providing sixteen hun- 
dred thousand dollars out of the Treasury tosup- 
ply a deficiency the first year, contemplated the 
bankruptcy of the Department. He was in favor 
of a reduction just so far asthe Department could 
be sustained. 

Mr. Ashmun moved to strike out the first sec- 
tion of the original bill, and insert the following: 
“That from and after the first day of July next 
the postage on all letters shall be as follows: All 
letters not exceeding half an ounce in weight, 
conveyed any distance within the United States, 
shall be charged with two cents postage, and a 
like sum for every additional half ounce, or frac- 
tional part thereof, the postage being prepaid in 
all cases ; and all drop letters, or letters to be de- 
livered at the office where deposited, shall be 
charged with one cent postage, to be prepaid.” 
Mr. Venable thought that it was right and 
proper that postage should be reduced. He thought 
it an error that the Post Office Department 
should sustain itself. He was willing to vote for 
a postal reduction—to make a uniform rate of five 
cents. He would go no further; for, if reduced 
too low, it would deprive the country of neces- 
sary mail facilities. He called upon free-traders 
to show their faith by their votes. Ifa low tariff 
made an increase of the revenue, so would 2 low 
tariff on letters make an increase of the revenue 
and an increase of facilities. If this doctrine was 
true as regarded the necessaries of life, it was true 
also in respect to the comforts of life. He was in 
favor of allowing the circulation of newspapers 
free of postage in the county where they were 
published, because they gave light and knowledge 
to the people, &c. 

Mr. Sackett said, that, in order to bring the 
papers issued by the country press into the mail, 
it was necessary to reduce the postage on them. 
As the matter now stands, not more than five per 
cent. of the weekly newspapers of the whole 
country pass through the mails. In fact, nearly 
the whole circulation (except exchanges) are sent 
by carriers or by others than the mail service. 
This is prejudicial both to the people and the 
revenue of the Departmef. The whole circula- 
tion of the country press does not now pay 
$20,000. With a redaction to ten cents a year, 
or two mills per paper, more than 600,000 papers 
will be thrown into the mails, and at least $50,000 
secured to the Government ; and, what is of vastly 
more consequence, the community will be far bet- 
ter served. A great increase of newspaper cir- 
culation will be secured, and all the beneficial in- 
influences of a widely circulated, healthy, vigor- 
ous, well-sustained, domestic, local paper will be 
permanently established. There are now about 
one thousand five hundred papers to be affected 
by this alteration of postage. The circulation is 
not less than seven, eight, or nine hundred thou- 
sand per week. The benefits of such a press are 
incalculable, and it is to be encouraged by all 
proper legislation. It is now practically desired 
for the benefit of the mails. The postage now 
charged is more than fifty per cent. on the cost of 
the paper. He concluded by proposing the fol- 
lowing amendment; and in proposing it, said he 
would be glad to go lower, but he believed 'this as 
low a proposition as the House would sustain. It 
should be substituted for that part of the second 
section which relates to newspapers : 

“To any place, out of the State where pub- 
lished, one cent postage ; and for every such news- 
paper transmitted through the mails out of the 
county where published, in the same State, there 
shall be charged one half cent postage; and for 
every newspaper transmitted through the mails 
in the county, or within thirty miles of the place 
where published, two mills postage.” 

The Chair ruled the amendment out of order, 
as the first section only was now under consider- 
ation. 

Mr Brown desired to offer an amendment, 
making five cents the uniform rate for half an 
ounce und over, but was ruled out of order, as 
there was an amendment already pending to the 
first section. 

Mr. Thompson obtained the floor, the Com- 
mittee rose, and the House adjourned. 


Tuurspay, December 19, 1850. 


The subject of postage was again under discus- 
sion in Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. Thompson of Pa. desired to move, at the 
proper time, that newspapers of not more than 
1,900 square inches be sent free, within the county 
where published, for half a cent out of the county 
but within the State, and a cent out of the State. 
He was in favor of reducing letter postage to five 
cents. 

Mr. Morse of La. opposed reduction. The 
Department did not sustain itself now—the Gene- 
ral Treasury was taxed to pay for mail steamers 
to Oregon and California. The people had no 
right to ask that their reading be furnished them 
gratis. Reduction would not benefit the agricul- 
tural community. The character of the press 
had degenerated the last ten years, and unless a 
reform should take place, the less circulation 
newspapers had, the better for the country. 

Mr. Taylor of Ohio was for three cents pre- 
paid, and five cents when not prepaid. He sus- 
tained the recommendation of the President and 
Postmaster General, and went against the aboli- 
tion of the franking privilege. 

Mr. Green thought the large cities were not 
deeply interested in reduction, and that sparsely 
populated districts had little interest in it. He 
believed that reduction would destroy mail fa- 
cilities. ; 

Mr. Bonnett wished to offer, at the proper time, 
an amendment making the letters of officers and 
soldiers in the United States service free. He 
then proceeded to speak against reduction, as- 
suming that the rural population would not be 
benefited by it. 

Mr. Bissell desired, at the proper time, to offer 
the following amendment. If it was adopted, he 





said he should be in favor of the extremest prop- 
osition to reduce postage : 














Provided, That no post office nail rout 
de f t e shall 
be abolished or discontinued i consequence of 


any diminution of receipt i 
eration of this law. eK Dhara Naame 


Mr. Ashmun begged leave to say to the gentle- 


man from Illinois, and to all gentlemen like him 
that he should have no apprehension on the gub- 
ject of the curtailment of the mail service by the 
diminution of postage; he had no fear upon the 
subject. He had given great attention to the mat- 
ter, and was satisfied in his own mind that there 
would be no necessity for any curtailment. There 
would be, after two or three years, ag large an 
amount of gross receipts as now. He would con- 
sent to accept the amendment of the gentleman 
from Illinois, as an amendment to the proposition 
moved yesterday by himself as a substitute to the 
first section. 
Mr. Caldwell of Kentucky desired Mr. Ash- 
mun to accept the following : 
Provided, That no post office now in existence 
shall be discontinued, nor shall the mail service 
on any mail route in any of the States or Terri- 
tories be discontinued or diminished, in conse- 
quence of any diminution of the revenues that 
may result from this act. And provided, further, 
That it shall be the duty of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to establish new post offices, and place the 
mail service on new mail routes established, or 
that may hereafter be established, in the same 
manner as though this act had not been passed. 
And provided, further, That the compensation” of 
the postmasters shall not be diminished in conse- 
quence of the passage of this act. 
After some conversation between Mr. Ashmun 
and Mr. Caldwell, , 
Mr. Potter accepted the amendment as a part 
of the amendment which he had proposed asa 
substitute for the bill. 
_ Meade was in favor of five cents uniform 
rate. 
Mr. Conger was in favor of the lowest possible 
reduction of postage. The argument, that this 
branch of the Government should sustain itself 
had always been uttered whenever a proposition 
to reduce postage had been made. as also thewar- 
gument that it would render the Post Office De- 
partment and the Treasury bankrupt. ‘The ex- 
perience of the country was, that the reduction 
of 1844 had enabled the country to go on giving 
increased facilities and furnishing sufficient reve- 
nue for the support of the Department. He was 
in favor of a uniform reduction of two,cents, for 
the reason that he believed that such a reduction 
would yield revenue sufficient to enable the De- 
partment to sustain itself. At the same time, he 
was in favor of granting such facilities as the 
public interest of every section demanded. He 
stated frankly, that if the Department could not 
sustain itself with such reduction, he would make 
up the deficiency from the General Treasury. 
He denied that the petitions for the reduction of 
postage had been circulated by the large cities 
but asserted that the people were zealously in fa- 
vor of it. He was in favor of reducing the post- 
age on newspapers go as to discriminate in favor 
of the country presses, and at the proper time 
would offer an amendment providing that in the 
county of publication, and within thirty-five miles 
from the place of publication, all newspapers shall 
be sent to actual subscribers free of postage. He 
would also offer an amendment to abolish the 
franking privilege, which he said was no benefit to 
the members, but just the reverse—a burden. 
Mr. Thurston spoke against that part of the 
bill which charges four times the amount of post- 
age on letters, and three times the amount of 
postage on newspapers, from Oregon and Califor- 
nia. It struck him that it was discriminating in 
favor of one part of the country against another. 
The people of California and Oregon claimed to 
be citizens of the United States, and did not in- 
tend to be driven out of it by any action which 
might be adopted or recommended here at the 
centre of the Government. He did not see why 
the system of uniform postage should not be 
adopted in regard to Oregon and California, as in 
the other portions of this country. He spoke at 
length of the expense of transporting the mails to 
California and Oregon. If the people of those 
countries belonged to one common country, if the 
same common flag floated over them, why should 
they not be governed by a uniform law, conferring 
equality upon all, and which would enable them 
all to become acquainted with each other? 
After some further discussion, the Committee 
rose, and the House adjourned. 

Fripay, Decemeer 20, 1850. 
The House went into the Committee of the 
Whole on the Private Calendar. Three or four 
private bills were acted upon—the Committee 
rose, the House concurred in the action, and 
then adjourned till Monday. 


Monpay, Decemper 23, 1850. 


No business of importance was transacted hy 


either House to-day. Both Houses adjourned 
over tall Thursday. 








SERIES FOR 1851, 
A NEW VOLUME AND NEW TYPR. 


THE SATURDAY VISITER, 
MRS. JANE G. SWISSHELM. 


be paper wiil commence the fourth year of its exist- 
ence on Saturday, the 18th of January next. It has al- 
ready passed the most sanguine hopes of its youth, and be- 
haved so well, it is to have a new dress for a 
ent. The new volume will be commenced o 
enough to be easily read, and yet 7 
amount of matter than we now give in the same space 
The Saturday Visiter is principally literary and miscel- 
Janeons, bat independent of everybody, except women and 
the “ dear people,” whose interests are especially advocated 
and wishes particularly consulted. It will labor, not to 
change, but to elevate and enlarge the sphere of action of 
the wives, mothers, and sisters of mankind. The literary 
department, for the coming year, will be enriched by origi- 
nal tales and sketches, from the pens of writers of acknow- 
ledged ability, and the selections shall be from the highest 
sources within our reach. The important movements and 
events of the times will receive attention, and the news care- 
fully gleaned and chronicled. Domestic and foreign corres- 
pondence, agricultural matters, market reports, &e., will 
have their places. ? 
TERMS. 


For one copy, $2; for two copies, $3; four copies, $5; 
eight copies, $10; fifteen copies, $15—always in advance. 
Subscribe now. ; 
Agents wanted wherever our circulation may be extended. 
Any portmaster or other person sending a club of eight 
subscribers or more, will be entitled to one copy gratis. 
Address (postpaid) J.G. & W. SWISSHELM, 
Dec. 19—3t 89 Third street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


a birthday pres- 
on new type, large 
resenting a much larger 





ADAMS HOUSE, BOSTON, MASS, 
REGULATIONS, 


NENTLEMEN are requested to enter their names upcn 
_— Register, at the Office, immediately upon their ar- 
rival. 
Gentlemen taking rooms will be charged from the time 
their names are entered, and no deduction will be made for 
absence, unless notice is given at the Uffice 
Gentlemen are reyuested. on leaving their rooms, to lock 
the doors, and deposite the keys at the Office. 
Gentlemen who desire washing done are requested to in- 
form the clerk, stating the time they wish the same re- 
turned. 
Private parlors and fires, with all meals and lunches sent 
to rooms, will be subject to an extra charge. 

Guests inviting friends to the table will please give notice 
at the Office before seating them. 
Gentlemen are reqnested not to smoke in any of the halls 
or apartments above the Office. 
Regalar boarders will be presented with their bills month- 
ly. No deduction will be made for absence less than one 
week; and it is expected that notice will be given of the 
same, at the time, to the clerk. 
Our patrons will confer a favor by giving notice of any in- 
attention or disorder in the establishment. 
The Adams House is to be conducted upon the prine'ples 
of Temperance, and all habits of drinking, caming, or of 
otherwise immoral character, are prohibited upon the prem- 
ises. 
Social worship, in which all are invited to participate, wil 1 
be attended every evening in the drawing room, at.a quarter 
past nine, the hour indicated by the ringing of the gong. 

Dec. 12—oly DANIEL CHAMBERLIN. 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, O. 

LLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Altorney and Coussellor 
at Law,Columbns, Obio. Office in Platt’s new build. 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 

usiness connected with the profession, ofall kinds.pune- 
tually attended to Jan. 22 

BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 
No.3 Cornhill. 

HE National Era comes from Washington to this office 
by Express, and is delivered by carriera in any part of 
the city proper, at $275 a year, free of postage; single 
copies, six and a quarter cents. 
Nowis the time to secure this national advocate ofthe Lib- 
erty Movement, during the first session of Congress under 
the new Administration, when questions of the most thrill- 
ing importance must be decided. 
Subscriptions and renewals respectfully solicited by 
Nov. 25. GEO. W. LIGHT, 3 Cornhill. 
ree COMMISSION STORE. 
M.GUNNISON, General Commission Merchant,i01 
Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. Deo. 23.—ly 














BENNETT'S DAGUERREAN GALLERY, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington City, one door 
west of Gilman’s Drug Store. 
ie citizens of Washington and strangers visiting the 

city are respectfully informed that the snbscriber hag 
just opened a gallery as above, which he has fitted up in ele- 
gant style, with all the latest improvements, including 


AN EXTENSIVE SKYLIGHT, 

and is now prepared to take pictures of all sizes, single or in 
groups, which his long experience and great success embol- 
den him to say will be pronounced by competent jadges fully 
eqnal to any specimens of the phonographic art ever produ- 
ced in the United States. 

Cabinet pictures, measuring eleven by fourteer: inches, 
taken at short notice; also, crayon and enamelled Daguerreo- 








ty | ye f : 

ictures taken equally well in cloudy as in fair weather. 
Perfect satisfaction warranted in a 1 cases. ‘ 
The public are respectfully invited to call “a ne 
specimens. N.S. B ; 
Jan, 3I—ly 





NEWSPAPER AGENCI os ; F 
jean Newspaper Agent.is agen 

‘ wang pwns " r pm authorized to take Adver- 
tisements and subscriptions at the Same rates as required by 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress street; New York, 
Tribune Building; Philadelpbia, northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
ye pe oi TTENGILI N Advertising, Sub- 
oe S.M. PETT 4, Newspaper Advertising, Su 
ectiption po Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street Boston, 
Gournal Building,) is also agent for the National Era. 


WHEELAN & WOOD, 

HOLESALE and Retail Boot and Shoe Manufactur- 

ers, sign of the BIG RED BOOT, No. 39 Lower 

Market, south side, aoe aoee ~deeage* rng pews — Cin- 
—Dealers in s 28 ‘ats, &e. 

2 tena aaa . uJ. P. WHELAN 


May 23—ly A. WOOD. 
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